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Preface. 


Basle,  thanks  to  its  favorable  situation,  to  its  State 
institutions,  and  to  the  charming  characteristics  of  its 
inhabitants,  exercises  a  powerful  fascination  not  only 
on  those  in  search  of  work,  but  also  on  those  who, 
having  retired  from  the  bustle  of  an  active  life,  wish 
to  enjoy  their  well-earned  leisure  in  security  and  peace. 
To  these  our  City  offers  many  an  advantage  and  many 
a  boon,  that  are  sought  for  in  vain  elsewhere.  A 
healthy  and  mild  climate,  pleasant  and  varied  environs, 
model  sanitary  arrangements,  favorable  conditions  of 
life,  a  wise  system  of  taxation,  a  teeming  intellectual 
intercourse;  these  are  advantages  which  make  it  clear 
why  our  City  is  ever  more  sought  after  by  those  who 
wish  to  enjoy  their  leisure. 

Wherefore  constant  are  the  inquiries  at  the  Gene- 
ral Inquiry  Office  as  to  actual  conditions  of  living  and 
as  to  rents  and  expenses.  Thus  arose  the  necessity 
of  answering  in  printed  form,  the  many  and  various 
inquiries  of  this  kind.  This  task  was  entrusted  to 
a  committee  of  well  qualified  experts,  the  result  of 
whose  labour  is  to  be  found  in  this  booklet  "Basle  as  a 
Residence"  which  may  now  go  out  into  the  world 
to  make  many  friends  for  our  City. 


Historical. 


The  history  of  Basle  goes  far  back  into  antiquity. 
The  first  sure  historical  mention  of  the  City  dates  from 
the  IV  Century  A.  D.  In  the  year  374,  the  Emperor 
Valentinian  I  spent  some  months  here,  in  order  to  raise 
fortifications  along  the  Rhine,  against  the  Alemanni. 
From  this  sojourn  the  town  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  Basilea  i.  e.  "Royal  Residence".  After  the 
destruction  of  the  neighbouring  and  greater  Roman 
town  "Augusta  Rauracorum"  (see  page  101),  of  which 
many  ruins  are  extant,  especially  those  of  a  wonderful 
theatre,  Basle  stepped  into  her  neighbour's  inheritance. 
It  became  a  Bishop's  See,  and  as  an  episcopal  town 
it  belonged  later  to  the  Carolingian  Kingdom,  and 
hence  to  the  Kingdom  of  Burgundy.  The  Emperor 
Henry  II,  the  Saint,  incorporated  Basle  in  1006  to  the 
German  Kingdom.  During  his  reign  the  Basle  cathedral, 
which  the  Hungarians,  on  one  of  their  marauding  expe- 
ditions had  destroyed,  was  rebuilt  and  liberally  endowed 
by  the  Emperor.  In  grateful  remembrance  of  which, 
the  Baslese,  after  the  sanctification  of  Henry  II,  made 
him  the  patron  saint  of  their  Minster. 

The  Bishop  was  the  representative  of  the  German 
Emperor,  vested  with  authority  over  the  city;  but  the 
episcopal  aristocracy  had  the  management  hereof;  in 
course  of  time  however,  the  citizens  gradually  bought 
from  the  bishops,  who  were  mostly  in  pecuniary  diffi- 
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culties,  all  their  seignorial  rights  over  the  city,  and 
the  patrician  dominion  was  replaced  by  the  Guilds. 
Thus  Basle  became  a  free  City.  As  such,  she  soon 
flourished,  by  dint  of  industry  and  trade,  and  even 
the  great  earthquake  of  1356  could  not  for  any  length 
of  time  check  her  growth. 

A  period  of  specially  luxuriant  progress  was  brought 
about  by  the  Council  of  Basle  (1431  —  1448)  which 
made  the  name  of  Basle  famous  throughout  Europe. 
One  of  the  consequences  of  this  ecclesiastical  meeting 
was  the  foundation  of  the  University  (1460).  Soon 
Basle  became  a  nursery  of  Humanism,  and  attracted 
the  most  learned  scholars  of  that  period  of  scientific 
revival.  Let  the  mention  of  the  principal  ones  among 
them  suffice :  Desiderius  Erasmus,  who  lived  in  Basle 
from  1519  to  1524;  the  great  cosmographer  Sebastian 
Munster  (dec.  1552);  Bonifacius  Amerbach,  the  Jurist 
(dec.  1562). 

In  fostering  art,  especially  painting,  Basle  was 
at  that  time  supreme.  Among  the  German  masters 
who  lived  here  in  the  XVI  century,  Hans  Holbein  junior 
resplends  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  (till  1526). 
The  rich  collection  of  Holbein's  drawings  and  paintings, 
the  property  of  the  Basle  Art  Museum,  forms  as  great 
an  attraction  to  lovers  of  art,  as  the  pictures  of  Arnold 
Bocklin,  the  great  master  of  XIX  century,  which  like- 
wise are  preserved  therein.  Parallel  with  the  flourishing 
of  art  and  science,  printing  assumed  in  Basle  a  leading 
role.  The  Baslese  printer  Joh.  Froben,  who  between 
1491  and  1527  printed  more  than  300  of  the  most 
important  works,  was  called  by  his  contemporaries 
"The  Prince  of  Printers".  As  a  free  city,  Basle  was 
continually  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Austrian  nobility 
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of  Alsace  and  Breisgau,  hence  the  latter  tried,  whenever 
possible,  to  harm  her.  In  order  to  better  protect  her- 
self against  these  continually  harassing  feuds,  Basle 
joined  the  Confederation  in  1501,  and  ever  since  has 
remained  a  Swiss  City.  Soon  after,  a  second  and  not 
less  important  change  occurred;  for  in  1529  the  Refor- 
mation was  carried  through,  which  forced  the  bishop 
and  chapter  to  leave  the  city  for  ever.  At  the  same 
time  a  great  many  families  that  had  remained  catholic 
left  the  city  also.  But  their  loss  was  amply  made  up 
for  by  the  arrival  of  French  refugees  who,  driven 
out  of  France  on  account  of  their  religious  faith,  found 
in  Basle  an  asylum  and  a  new  home,  in  which  they 
soon  proved  a  vigorous  incentive  to  the  development 
of  the  city.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  their 
fostering  of  the  silk  industry,  which  they  had  brought 
with  them  from  France.  Ever  since  Basle  has  been 
a  part  of  Switzerland,  she  has  been  spared  all  wars 
with  outward  enemies.  The  turmoil  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  of  Napoleonic  times  alone,  caused 
Basle,  as  they  did  the  rest  of  Switzerland,  years  of 
war  troubles  and  heavy  contributions.  Since  then, 
however,  under  the  aegis  of  Swiss  neutrality,  Basle 
has  enjoyed  a  period  of  close  upon  a  century  of  un- 
interrupted peace,  during  which  her  development  has 
gone  on  apace,  and  thanks  to  her  favorable  situation, 
by  dint  of  energy  and  the  ability  of  her  inhabitants, 
has  acquired  great  importance  as  a  centre  of  industry, 
trade  and  commerce,  not  only  in  Switzerland,  but  far 
beyond  the  latter's  narrow  limits. 
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Situation  of  Basle. 


At  the  point  where  the  Rhine  leaves  its  native 
country,  Switzerland,  and  in  sweeping  curves  dashes 
north  towards  the  German  Empire,  there  lies  Basle, 
at  the  northwestern  angle  of  Switzerland,  close  to  the 
German  frontier,  and  only  at  20  miles  from  the  nearest 
French  territory.  Thus  the  city  lies  near  the  spot  where 
the  German  and  French  languages  and  culture  meet, 
and  Basle  culls  from  each,  to  her  own  embellishment. 

Here  at  the  elbow  of  the  Rhine  is  one  of  the 
most  important  points  in  mideuropean  traffic.  Here 
the  two  main  lines  converge,  which  connect  the  Rhine- 
lands  and  the  North  Sea  districts  via  St.  Gotthard  or 
Simplon  with  Italy.  Here  are  focussed  all  the  princi- 
pal railway  lines  of  Europe.  The  traveller  to  England 
has  the  great  advantage  that  he  need  not  spend  a 
night  in  the  train,  but  starting  from  Basle  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  alights  in  London  the  same  evening,  without 
even  changing  carriage  from  the  time  he  steps  in  to 
the  train,  before  his  arrival,  at  Calais  or  Boulogne, 
this  side  of  the  Channel.  Moreover,  Basle,  though  at 
the  gate,  so  to  say,  of  Switzerland,  is  within  easy 
reach  of  most  of  its  most  beautiful  spots ;  of  those  that 
allure  the  Englishman,  whether  he  admire  the  country 
in  its  summer  or  in  its  winter  garb.  At  2  hours  from 
Lucerne,  Zurich  or  Berne;  at  4  from  the  Lake  of  Ge- 
neva; at  7  from  Paris,  at  8  from  Cologne,  at  barely  6 
from  the  Italian  Lakes,  at  8  from  Milan,  at  12  from 
Genoa,  at  9  from  Lyons,  within  easy  reach  of  Berlin 
and  Brussels,  indeed  at  less  than  a  day's  journey  from 
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every  great  capital  or  town  of  central,  northern,  western 
or  eastern  Europe,  Basle  offers  every  advantage  to 
the  Englishman  travelling  abroad.  Add  to  this  that 
nearly  all  the  trains  are  "de  luxe"  and  every  comfort 
combined  with  speed,  such  as  through  sleeping,  dining 
and  drawing-room  cars  are  attached  to  them,  so  that 
every  facility  is  offered  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
and  travelling  is  made  easy.  One  has  therefore  what 
every  one  wishes  for,  alas !  in  many  countries  in  vain, 
the  nec  plus  ultra  of  modern  travelling.  Most  of  these 
advantages  are  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  Society 
of  Welcome  to  Strangers  in  Basle.  The  situation  of 
Basle,  to  the  south  of  the  great  Upper  Rhine  basin, 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main, 
to  the  north  of  the  same  basin.  Both  cities  are  business 
and  industry  centres;  both  important  in  and  outlets 
for  their  respective  countries. 


Climatic, 


The  climate  of  Basle  is  certainly  very  mild. 
The  mean  temperature  in  January  is  0,2°  C. ;  that  of 
July  19°  C.  and  the  mean  yearly  temperature  9,4°  C. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  mild  Atlantic 
winds  (Westwind)  blow,  the  Black  Forest  acting  as 
an  effective  rampart  against  the  North  winds.  The 
mean  yearly  rainfall  amounts  to  774  millimetres.  Basle 
is  therefore,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Valais, 
the  poorest  region  for  rainfall  in  Switzerland.  Basle 
is  also  very  seldom  visited  by  the  dense  fogs  so  fre- 
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quent  between  the  Jura  and  the  Alps.  The  mean  period 
of  sunshine  amounts  to  1737  hours,  making  a  daily 
average  of  4,7  hours.  Winter  generally  sets  in  late 
(towards  the  end  of  December)  and  its  reign,  broken 
by  numerous  warm  spells,  is  mostly  over  with  the 
month  of  February.  Frost  occurs  on  an  average  on 
66  days,  but  only  28  times  does  it  last  the  whole  day. 
Snow  lies  approximately  32  days,  but  some  years  it 
is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Spring  sets  in  regularly 
a  fortnight  before  it  does  so  in  central  Switzerland, 
and  covers  the  neighbouring  cherry  trees,  of  which 
there  are  thousands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  City,  with 
a  veritable  mantle  of  blossoms.  The  summer  months 
are  mostly  pleasantly  warm,  but  even  the  hottest  days 
are  always  succeeded  by  cool  refreshing  nights. 


Sanitary. 


From  the  hygienic  point  of  view  Basle  has  in 
the  last  30—40  years  grown  from  a  small  town  of 
the  middle-ages  into  a  thoroughly  modern  City.  Even 
though  the  location  of  the  City  itself  may  be  considered 
an  advantage,  and  though  Want  and  Homelessness 
were  ever  rare,  in  comparison  with  other  towns,  yet 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  various  radical 
changes  and  beneficial  improvements  were  carried  out, 
the  blessings  of  which  have  proved  exceptional  in 
the  domain  of  salubrity.  The  supply  of  potable  water, 
a  complete  drainage  system,  the  sanitation  of  the  narrow 
quarters,  by  pulling  down  whole  blocks  in  the  heart 
of  the  City,  the  closing  of  the  ancient  canals  in  Little 
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Basle;  in  short,  it  is  to  a  mass  of  important  hygienic 
measures  that  we  owe  the  exceedingly  satisfactory  sani- 
tary conditions  of  our  City. 

We  are  not  going  too  far  when  we  say  that  in 
regard  to  health  Basle  holds  its  own  with  any  equally 
large  or  even  larger  German  or  Swiss  town ;  not  only, 
but  thanks  to  its  low  death  rate,  it  by  far  surpasses 
any  of  them.  A  glance  at  the  official  figures  taken 
from  the  "Statistical  Communications  of  the  Canton 
Basle-City",  from  the  "Sanitary  Demographic  Bulletin 
of  Switzerland",  and  from  the  Publications  of  the  "Im- 
perial Board  of  Health",  will  prove  this  assertion  up 
to  the  hilt.  Of  the  32  German  towns,  equally  large 
or  larger  than  Basle,  only  two  (Barmen  and  Charlotten- 
burg)  show  a  lower  death  rate.  As  to  these,  it  is 
easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  are  sought  as 
a  residence  by  the  better  class  population  of  their 
large  neighbouring  towns.  All  the  other  30  towns  show 
a  much  higher  death-rate,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  many  smaller  towns. 

We  append  a  few  figures  as  an  illustration :  During 
the  3  years  1902 — 1904  the  deaths  per  thousand  inha- 
bitants (strangers  excluded)  amounted  to: 


Of  the  eight  largest  Swiss  towns,  Basle  offers  the 
most  favorable  figures  as  shown  below: 


Freiburg  i.  B 

Bonn 

Karlsruhe 

Bremen 

Heidelberg 

Dresden 

Basle 


17,8 
16,4 
16,2 
15,8 
15,8 
15,4 
13,6 
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Mean  death-rate  during  the  years  1902 — 1904  (per 
thousand  inhabitants,  strangers  excluded): 


Geneva  16,4 

St.  Gall  16,0 

Berne  15,5 
Chaux-de-fonds  14,4 

Lausanne  14,1 

Lucerne  13,7 

Zurich  13,7 

Basle  13,6 


If  we  seek  the  reasons  Basle  mainly  owes  its 
salubrious  conditions  to,  we  find  they  are  the  result  of 
multifarious  causes,  some  of  which  shall  here  be  given : 

One  of  the  greatest  hygienic  advantages  Basle 
enjoys  is  that  of  excellent  potable  v/ater.  Whereas 
formerly  only  spring  water  from  Grellingen  was  con- 
sumed, the  lately  installed  pump-works  at  the  Alder- 
park  supply  three-fourths  of  what  is  now  used.  The 
extensive  gravel  and  sand  strata  among  the  boulders,  of 
which  the  Rhine-valley  abounds  near  Basle,  form  an 
excellent  natural  filter  for  this  subsoil  water  which, 
both  chemically  and  bacteriologically,  shows  extraor- 
dinary purity,  and  therefore  proves  its  extreme  suitabi- 
lity as  a  drinking  water.  The  water  tests  regularly 
carried  out  since  1893  have  constantly  confirmed  the 
former  good  results. 

There  are  more  than  130  public  fountains,  and 
several  playing  fountains  scattered  among  the  pleasure 
grounds  which  crown  the  old  city.  There  is  no  separate 
installation  of  potable  water  from  what  is  used  for 
watering.  It  is  the  same  pure  water  that  serves  in 
summer  to  constantly  sprinkle  the  streets  and  squares 
and  keep  them  cool,  while  laying  the  dust.  Lately, 
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moreover,  experiments  have  been  made  to  prevent  the 
collecting  of  dust  in  the  streets,  by  tarring  them.  This 
innovation,  tentatively  introduced  two  years  ago,  has 
proved  in  the  general  opinion  so  successful,  that  a  great 
many  of  our  macadamized  roads  have  been  newly 
laid  down,  and  given  a  thick  coating  of  tar.  Very 
effective  flush-drains,  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  city, 
provide  for  the  thorough  removal  of  the  rubbish. 

The  supply  of  provisions,  and  the  official  control 
of  the  latter  are  thoroughly  organized.  Besides  the 
systematic  checking  of  the  water  supply,  the  analyses 
at  the  laboratory  of  the  Cantonal  Analyst  extend  to  all 
food  stuffs.  In  the  year  1907  the  official  samples 
submitted  to  him  amounted  to  4549.  The  checking  of 
butcher's  meat  is  carried  out  exclusively  at  the  City- 
Slaughter-House  where  all  beasts,  whether  for  public 
or  for  private  use,  must  be  slaughtered. 

Even  the  meat  imported  from  abroad  is  subjected 
here  to  a  close  inspection,  so  that  no  meat  may  be 
eaten  in  Basle,  but  what  has  been  submitted  to,  and 
passed  by,  the  official  control. 

The  Slaughter-House  built  in  the  year  1870  was 
considerably  enlarged  in  1892  and  fitted  not  only  with 
the  latest  apparatuses,  but  with  perfect  refrigerating 
halls;  hence  at  all  times  good  and  well  hung  meat  is 
to  be  obtained. 

The  prime  Swiss  fatted  calves  are  especially  wor- 
thy of  mention,  the  flavour  of  whose  flesh  is  every 
day  more  appreciated  by  native  and  stranger  alike. 

We  can  form  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
slaughter  house  and  its  working,  by  looking  at  the 
figures  in  the  report  for  1907,  where  we  see  that  over 
61746  head  of  large  and  small  cattle  were  slaughtered. 
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To  these  must  be  added  about  13000  head  of  cattle, 
mostly  calves  and  swine,  which  are  imported  from 
Holland  as  carcases. 

Other  institutions  to  be  looked  upon  as  conducive 
to  good  health  and  especially  worthy  of  mention  are 
the  Public  Baths.  Baths,  shower  baths,  and  smaller 
bathing  establishments  are  to  be  found  in  every  quarter 
of  the  city.  The  most  agreable  baths  from  May  to 
September  are  offered  by  the  Rhine.  In  the  two  large 
swimming-baths  on  the  Rhine,  below  the  Cathedral 
Esplanade  (Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  swimming  bath) 
swimming  is  taught  and  greatly  indulged  in  as  a 
sport. 

The  establishment  of  a  winter  swimming  bath  is  a 
settled  matter,  and  will  probably  soon  be  taken  in  hand. 

Light,  air  and  sun-baths,  especially  the  latter  at 
St.  Margaret's,  cater  every  day  more  for  the  pleasure  and 
health  of  the  public.  Under  medical  supervision  are 
the  "Light  and  Hydropathic  Establishments"  in  the 
Mission  Street,  and  supplied  with  all  the  most  modern 
requirements.  If  we  believe  that  the  favorable  sanitary 
conditions  we  enjoy  are  partly  dependent  on  modern 
sanitary  arrangements  and  improvements  here  mentioned 
and  yet  to  be  alluded  to,  our  belief  is  mostly  confirm- 
ed by  glancing  back  at  former  times.  Only  a  com- 
parison between  "Then  and  Now"  proves  clearly  what 
progress  and  what  results  have  been  achieved  in  that 
respect. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  40  years  the  general 
death-rate  has  been  reduced  by  more  than  one  third; 
during  the  same  period  the  death-rate  for  infectious 
diseases  (for  1  year  and  1000  inhabitants)  has  fallen 
from  19.9  to  10.9,  hence  very  nearly  50%. 
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In  the  following  table  the  constant  decrease  of 
tuberculosis  and  infant  mortality,  as  well  as  the  quasi 
total  disappearance  of  typhus  are  clearly  shown: 

On  10000  inhabitants  in  Basle  there  died: 


Year 

Total 

i  uoer- 
culosis 

Infant 
Diarrhoea 

Typhus 

1871—73 

231,2 

44,0 

32,0 

4J 

1874—76 

221,4 

39,6 

38,4 

5,2 

1877—79 

228,9 

45,4 

36,3 

5,3 

1 OOv — 

Q  1 

y,i 

1883—85 

196,1 

42,8 

24,7 

2,3 

1886—88 

188,5 

40,1 

21,8 

1,8 

1889-91 

182,0 

33,8 

20,2 

4,8 

1892—94 

170,4 

30,2 

20,9 

1,4 

1895—97 

158,2 

29,1 

18,3 

0,9 

1898  -  00 

164,1 

28,8 

20,5 

1,1 

1901—03 

151,8 

25,3 

16,0 

0,5 

1904—06 

147,6 

24,2 

12,6 

0,4 

Such  a  constant  fall  in  the  death-rate  is  only  con- 
ceivable if,  on  the  one  hand  all  sorts  of  improvements 
have  been  introduced  into  the  body  sanitary,  and  on 
the  other,  all  the  official  decrees  referring  to  health, 
have  been  rigidly  enforced.  In  order  to  prevent,  or 
at  least  to  suppress  as  soon  as  possible  infectious 
diseases,  medical  men  are  obliged  to  notify  to  the 
authorities  at  once  all  such  cases.  Gratuitous  disin- 
fection of  the  house,  beds,  bedclothes,  linen,  and  wearing 
apparel  in  the  splendid  disinfecting  stoves;  free  vacci- 
nation, free  bacteriological  researches  in  the  pathological 
institute  of  the  university;  free  transport  to  the  hos- 
pital of  people  suffering  from  infectious  diseases;  all 
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these  State  measures  go  a  long  way  towards  combating 
successfully  the  scourge  of  infectious  disease. 

Not  the  least  part  in  the  universal  war  against  the 
sufferings  of  humanity  is  claimed  by  the  splendid  hos- 
pitals and  clinics  in  the  city.  If  even  they  exist  prin- 
cipally for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes,  there  are 
yet  in  all  of  them  private  wards,  which  render  a  stay 
at  the  hospital,  if  not  pleasant,  anyhow  comfortable  for 
the  well  to  do.  As  the  seat  of  a  university,  Basle 
boasts  of  highly  esteemed  medical  authorities,  and 
commands  the  services  of  a  thoroughly  efficient  medical 
staff.  The  City  Hospital,  with  its  medical,  surgical  and 
otological  university  clinics,  has  been  completely  reno- 
vated in  the  last  6  years,  and  by  constant  improvements, 
such  as  addition  of  terraces  and  loggias,  has  been  con- 
verted into  quite  a  modern  hospital  with  600  beds. 
New  wings  have  been  added  to  the  ophtalmic  hospital 
situated  in  the  Mittlerestrasse,  and  in  1895  the  splendid 
Women's  Hospital  was  built,  a  model  of  modern  hospital 
installation.  The  Children's  Hospital,  beautifully  situated 
on  the  Rhine,  is  supplied  with  numerous  terraces  and 
verandas,  which  enable  the  little  guests  to  enjoy  the 
fresh  air. 

Built  on  the  pavilion  system  are  the  two  hospitals 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city,  the  one  the  Cantonal 
Lunatic  Asylum,  called  "Friedmatt"  (psychyatric  clinic) 
and  the  other,  the  Isolation  Hospital  for  contagious 
diseases,  called  the  "Subsidiary  Hospital".  The  latest 
hospital  creations  are  the  new  "Infants'  Home"  and 
the  great  Nursing  Home  (Diakonissenspital)  in  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Riehen,  opened  in  1907.  Besides 
all  these  public  hospitals,  among  which  the  Jewish 
and  the  Catholic  hospitals  should  also  be  numbered, 
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there  are  numerous  private  homes  for  all  classes  of 
disease.  Under  the  guidance  of  experienced  specialists, 
there  are  orthopedic  gymnasia,  establishments  for  elec- 
trotherapeutics (electric  baths),  and  treatment  by  Finsen 
and  Rontgen  rays. 

A  vast  policlinic  for  the  poor,  and  an  extensive 
sick  fund  (General  Club  for  Tending  the  Sick)  for  the 
poorer  population,  employees  and  servants,  all  these 
help  to  place  good  medical  advice  within  reach  of 
everybody. 

Worth  mentioning  moreover,  is  the  fact  that  Basle 
has  possessed  ever  since  1898  a  Crematorium,  the  use 
of  which  entails  no  charge  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  as  does  not  burial  in  the  old  style. 


Configuration  of  the  City. 


Although  lying  completely  on  a  plain,  yet  Basle 
does  not  entirely  lack  the  charm  of  mountainous  regions, 
for  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Jura  extend  their  spurs 
so  close  to  the  City,  that  it  is  most  effectively  encom- 
passed by  them. 

The  Rhine,  which  at  its  elbow  measures  close  on 
630  feet  across,  and  is  situated  at  785  feet  a.  s.  1,  divides 
the  city  in  two  parts:  Great  Basle  on  the  left  bank, 
and  Little  Basle  on  the  right.  Little  Basle  lies  only 
some  12  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  on  thoroughly 
level  soil.  The  older  streets  bear  mostly  the  original 
impress  of  the  architecture  of  XVII  and  XVIII  centuries, 
whereas  the  new  quarters  owe  their  origin  to  the  severer 
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second  half  of  the  XIX  century.  This  is  the  centre  of 
the  highly  developed  industry  of  Basle,  and  the  Baden 
Ry  conveys  in  three  directions  the  products  of  this 
industry  to  Germany.  Quite  a  different  sight  is  offered 
by  that  part  of  the  city  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  called  Great  Basle.  The  bank  rises  sheer 
above  the  river,  and  high  above  it,  built  on  a  vast 
terrace,  rises  majestically  the  Cathedral,  with  its  two 
slender  steeples.  Stately  patrician  mansions  are  studded 
along  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  luxuriously  green,  and 
stretching  far  inland  from  the  Rhine.  Thus  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  whether  seen  from  the  bridges  or 
from  Little  Basle,  offers  a  charming  view,  such  as  no 
other  great  town  on  this  river  can  boast  of.  In  the 
plateau,  on  which  Great  Basle  is  situated,  a  tributary 
of  the  Rhine  has  cut  a  deep  valley,  along  which  the 
main  streets  of  the  city  extend  for  about  a  mile.  They 
have  partly  retained  their  ancient  character  dating  from 
the  XVI  and  XVII  centuries.  But  modernism  has  cleared 
many  an  old  house  and  alley.  In  this  low  lying 
part  of  the  City  most  of  the  business  is  carried  on. 
Here  we  have  three  market  squares,  great  shops  and 
warehouses,  numerous  banking  houses,  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, the  Central  Post  Office,  the  Town  Hall,  the 
Theatre,  the  Historical  Museum,  the  Art  Gallery,  the 
Concert  Hall,  and  many  hotels  and  restaurants.  While 
here  constant  and  brisk  life  and  stirring  bustle  are 
going  on,  the  higher  and  older  quarters  offer  more 
tranquil  and  peaceful  features.  The  older  town  is  framed 
in  by  a  crown  of  well  trimmed  pleasure  grounds,  which 
have  replaced  the  former  fortifications.  Far  beyond 
these  promenades  the  new  quarters  extend,  with  broad 
straight  streets  and  pretty  villas,  mostly  one-family 
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houses  with  gardens,  whereas  the  tenement  barracks 
are  little  to  the  fore.  Thus  it  is  that  the  City  covers 
a  very  great  area  in  proportion  to  its  population,  and 
light  and  air  have  free  access  everywhere.  Several 
of  the  modern  quarters  consist  nearly  exclusively  of 
sumptuous  villas  with  extensive  gardens  and  lawns. 
New  Basle  therefore  has  grown  into  a  thoroughly 
healthy  City,  the  main  features  of  which  are  comfort 
and  serene  tranquillity. 

In  the  main  streets  of  the  old  City  however,  a 
brisk  bustling  is  to  be  seen,  especially  towards  the 
three  bridges,  two  of  which,  resting  on  powerful  piers, 
and  built  of  iron,  cross  the  river  on  an  inclined  plane, 
while  the  third,  a  low  granite  construction  on  strong 
yet  elegant  arches,  joins  the  two  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
Farther  up  stream  a  strong  railway  bridge  spans  the 
river,  and  down  stream,  hard  by  the  German  frontier, 
a  pontoon  bridge  and  another  railway  bridge  provide 
for  the  immense  traffic  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Trade  has  put  up  its  sign  in  Great  Basle,  for  the 
"Golden  Gate"  of  Switzerland,  as  Basle  is  proverbially 
called,  has  long  been  the  most  important  centre  of 
commerce  and  trade  for  Switzerland.  From  the  Swiss 
Federal  Ry.  Station  (S.  B.  B.)  part  of  which  is  reserved 
for  the  Imperial  Alsatian  Ry.  (E.  L.  B.),  four  lines  branch 
off  to  Switzerland,  France  and  Germany,  whilst  a  se- 
cond Ry.  station,  on  the  Alsatian  frontier,  is  reserved 
to  Goods  Traffic.  A  dense  net  of  electric  tramways 
crosses  the  City  in  every  direction,  and  connects  the 
German  and  Swiss  suburbs.  Thus  trade  and  traffic 
stamp  their  mark  on  the  bustle  of  the  City.  But 
intellectual  life  has  progressed  hand  in  hand  with 
material  development. 
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A  zealous  fostering  of  Art  and  Science  has  been 
for  years  and  years  a  glory  of  Basle.  Evidence  of  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous  scientific  institutions, 
in  the  art  collections,  and  those  for  the  promotion  of 
public  welfare.  Many  public  buildings  of  the  middle- 
ages  and  of  modern  date,  such  as  churches,  schools, 
museums  and  other  collections,  art  institutes,  hospitals, 
guild-halls,  government  offices,  and  a  goodly  number 
of  splendid  private  houses  are  built  in  either  Romanesque, 
Gothic,  or  Burgundian  style;  or  they  recall  the  Renais- 
sance or  the  Rococo  period;  nor  are  there  few  speci- 
mens of  modern  XX  century  style.  The  building  ma- 
terial mostly  used  viz:  the  pale  yellow  Jura  lime  stone, 
and  the  red  sand  stone  of  the  Vosges,  impart  to  the 
buildings  constructed  thereof  a  life-like  warm  tone. 
Along  with  these  we  find  also  specimens  of  the  blue- 
grey  molasse  sand  stone  of  Central  Switzerland,  of  the 
grey  St.  Gothard  granite,  and  of  motley  tiles  and 
brickwork,  so  that  the  City  buildings  mostly  offer  a 
view  rich  in  coloring.  The  latter  is  enhanced  by 
fagade  paintings,  a  custom  handed  down  from  the 
middle-ages. 

The  most  charming  panorama  of  the  City  is  ob- 
tained from  the  two  former  ramparts  close  by  St.  Al- 
ban's  and  St.  John's  Gate.  Both  have  now  been  turned 
into  pleasure  grounds.  The  Esplanade  at  the  back  of 
the  Cathedral  also  offers  a  splendid  view  of  the  City 
and  environs.  At  our  feet  flow  majestically  the  green 
waters  of  the  Rhine,  far  away  the  sea  of  houses 
stretches,  and  the  whole  is  crowned  by  the  dark-wooded 
rounded  summits  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  the  distant 
blue  ridges  of  the  Jura  range,  whilst  the  Vosges  are 
only  discernible  in  very  clear  weather. 
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From  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  rising  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  City,  and  adorned  by  a  simple  and  pretty  little 
church,  nestling  in  a  stately  wooded  park,  an  even  more 
comprehensive  picture  of  the  City  with  its  towering 
steeples  and  turrets,  of  the  Rhine  basin,  and  of  the 
encircling  mountains  is  obtained. 

Not  far  from  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  the  Zoological 
Gardens  are  laid  out,  the  only  ones  of  the  kind  in 
Switzerland,  a  real  jewel  of  the  neighbourhood,  from 
a  landscape  point  of  view.  On  an  area  of  about  65000 
square  metres,  it  presents  a  copious  collection  of  home 
and  foreign  animals,  and  in  its  wild-beast  and  Moorish 
elephant  houses,  contains  a  great  number  of  exotic 
animals  too.  A  smaller  Zoo  is  to  be  seen  in  Little 
Basle,  in  the  magnificent  natural  Alder  park,  extending 
along  the  stream  known  as  the  Wiese  for  about  a  mile 
and  a  half,  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  visitor  by 
the  tram  Basle-Riehen.  The  City  of  Basle  boasts  also 
of  an  extensive  wooded  domain,  the  Hard,  stretching 
above  the  City  and  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  for  about  3  miles,  and  intersected  by  many 
pleasant  paths  and  walks.  It  is  the  great  rendez-vous 
of  Sunday  excursionists.  In  its  inmost  recesses,  close 
to  the  Rhine  bank,  we  find  the  Restaurant  Waldhaus 
(Forest  House)  which  may  be  reached  by  steamboat 
from  the  centre  of  the  City  in  about  3/*  hr.,  or  by  tram 
Basle-Birsfelden  and  hence  comfortably  on  foot  in 
25  minutes. 
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Population. 


According  to  the  Federal  census  taken  on  1  Dec, 
1900,  Basle  numbered  112,842  souls.  Since  then  the 
population  has  increased  to  about  135,000.  If  we  in- 
clude the  outskirts,  which  however  do  not  belong 
politically  to  Basle,  but  partly  to  the  Canton  Basle- 
Country,  and  partly  to  Germany,  we  obtain  for  the 
whole  district  a  population  of  150,000  souls.  Of  the 
112,842  inhabitants  of  Basle  in  1900,  according  to  na- 
tive language,  there  were: 

Germans  107,205  =  95  % 
French  2,741  =  2,4% 

Italians  2,361  =   2,1  % 

Others  540  =   0,5  % 

Basle  is  therefore  an  essentially  German  speaking 
City.  One  is  however  struck  by  the  quantity  of  French 
one  hears,  both  in  streets  and  offices.  Brisk  business 
relations  with  French  speaking  countries,  especially 
Paris,  are,  next  to  historical  traditions,  the  principal 
reasons  for  the  marked  preference  shown  in  Basle  for 
the  French  language ;  even  in  the  upper  forms  of  Board- 
schools,  French  is  an  obligatory  subject  for  those  child- 
ren that  show  the  slightest  talent  for  languages,  so 
that  we  may  say  that  no  normally  constituted  person 
grows  up  in  Basle,  that  does  not  possess  a  knowledge 
of  French.  Being  a  frontier  city,  Basle  has  ,  a  very 
mixed  population: 

28,137  =  26    °/°  °f       inhabitants  are  citizens  of  the 
Canton  ; 

40,424  =  35,7  %  are  citizens  of  other  Swiss  Cantons ; 
43,039  =  38,3  °/o  are  foreigners,  mostly  Germans 
(36,654). 
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In  spite  of  this  heavy  percentage  of  foreigners,  the 
City  bears  a  distinctly  Swiss  imprint;  for,  small  as 
Basle  is  as  a  State,  yet  it  possesses  the  power  of 
assimilating  these  heterogeneous  elements,  which  con- 
stitute a  powerful  counterpoise  to  the  somewhat  retiring 
nature  of  the  old  Baslese. 


Character  of  the  Population. 


Basle  is  a  hive  of  ceaseless  industry.  The  City 
therefore  is  characterized  by  steadiness,  cleverness, 
and  hardwork.  Owing  to  these  peculiar  features,  the 
desire  for  riotous  pleasure  and  noisy  amusements  is 
obliterated.  Recreation  is  more  sought  for  in  intellectual 
enjoyment,  though,  convivial  pleasures  are  not  eschewed. 
The  Basle  cuisine  is  famous,  and  the  great  Basle 
provision  merchants  supply  not  only  the  rest  of  Switzer- 
land with  delicacies  for  the  table,  but  send  their 
articles  far  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  country  itself. 
The  Baslese  keeps  cool  and  watchful,  when  faced  by 
anything  new  or  strange.  He  is  rather  critical  and 
caustic  by  nature.  If  he  has  however  once  admitted 
the  value  of  any  innovation,  he  accepts  it  with  out- 
stretched arms,  and  willingly  opens  his  doors  and  heart 
to  the  stranger,  who  shows  himself  clever  and  well 
bred.  Thus  it  happens  that  many  a  stranger,  who  at 
first  complained  of  the  standoffishness  of  the  Baslese, 
finished  by  appreciating  and  admiring  the  sincerity 
of  Basle  hospitality,  and  the  joviality  of  its  family  life. 
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Conditions  of  Life. 

(Housing  —  Food  —  Wearing  Apparel  —  Taxes.) 


Man  is  not  only  a  lover  of  art,  nature,  music,  &c, 
he  is  not  solely  allured  by  ideal  advantages  and  surround- 
ings obtaining  at  a  special  spot;  he  is  above  all  an 
economist,  and  a  private  economist  to  boot. 

To  live  well,  healthily  and  cheap!  Who  asks  for 
more?  And  as  with  the  house,  so  with  the  food: 
cheap  and  good  and  plentiful  withal;  thus  also  with 
apparel,  and  with  all  the  creature  comforts  needed  in 
our  struggle  through  life.  This  is  also  the  case  with 
imposts  and  taxes:  To  get  as  much  from  State  and 
Parish,  and  give  them  back  as  little  as  possible. 
Thus  it  happens  that  when  conditions  of  life  in  a 
certain  town  are  considered,  there  is  generally  a 
consensus  of  opinion,  as  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  economy:  To  obtain  as  much  with  as  little  as 
possible.  Much  is  said  of  the  levelling  influence  on 
prices  of  modern  traffic  and  transport.  This  may  be  true 
for  certain  articles  of  export,  but  experience  teaches 
daily,  —  he  knows,  who  travels  —  that  as  to  provi- 
sions, strong  local  differences  of  price  exist.  It  is  a 
very  well  known  fact  that  such  differences  obtain  just 
as  much  in  housing,  culture,  and  taxes. 

In  these  matters,  not  only  the  stranger  who  wishes 
to  settle  down  anywhere  to  enjoy  his  greater  or  lesser 
income,  or  to  start  in  some  profession,  but  also  the 
resident  likes  to  turn  statistician,  i.  e.  he  begins  to 
compare.  How  does  Basle  figure  in  this  respect?  How 
does  one  live?  What  accomodation  does  one  get? 
How  about  shopping?  What  principles  govern  taxation 
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of  real  and  personal  estate?  How  is  income  affected 
by  taxation? 

Basle  has  ever  been  famed  for  cheap  dwellings, 
provisions  and  low  taxes.  Of  course  nowadays  every- 
thing has  grown  dearer  here  also.  The  price  of  land 
has,  like  everywhere  else,  risen  with  the  growth  of 
the  City  into  a  Metropolis,  and  wages  have  been  raised; 
hence  dearer  dwellings. 

Higher  duties,  and  associations  of  producers,  have 
brought  about  an  increase  in  the  price  of  provisions 
and  clothing.  The  difficult  and  expensive  State  enter- 
prises have  driven  taxes  upward  in  the  last  two  de- 
cades. In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  among  all  the 
great  towns  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  Basle  has 
remained  the  one  offering  comparatively  the  most  fa- 
vorable conditions  of  life,  as  can  and  shall  be  proved 
by  figures. 

Housing.  The  building  trade  supplies  the  wants 
of  all  classes  of  society  in  this  City  of  135,000  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  175  millionaires,  and  at  the  same  time 
thousands  of  workmen.  Small  dwellings  are  arranged 
in  large  tenement  houses. 

Villas  for  employees  and  for  the  middle  classes 
are  built;  houses  in  better  or  inferior  localities,  large 
or  small,  middling  or  fine,  cheap  or  dear,  according 
to  taste  and  preference  of  the  owner,  and  also  to  purse- 
strings,  are  on  hand.  But  so  that  everybody  should 
be  subject  to  hygienic  principles,  and  houses  should 
be  built  neither  too  small  nor  too  close,  nor  too  high  up 
in  the  clouds,  nor  carelessly,  a  Cantonal  building-act 
was  passed  in  the  year  1895.  The  dwellings  built 
since  that  date,  correspond  to  the  normal  expectations 
of  a  sound  sanitary  policy,  and  the  old  houses  in  the 
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centre  of  the  City  still  standing,  and  which  are  inferior, 
narrow,  dark  and  close,  are  either  to  be  gradually 
renovated,  or  entirely  removed  in  virtue  of  an  Inhabited 
House-Act  passed  in  1907  (see  p.  10).  Thus  the  old 
quarters  will  gradually  make  way  for  a  new  business 
quarter.  The  sacrifices  incurred  by  the  State,  in  this 
respect,  amount  to  many  millions  of  francs. 

The  social  status  of  the  population,  from  the 
millionaire  to  the  labourer,  finds  its  expression,  like 
elsewhere,  in  the  architecture  and  style  of  dwelling  in 
the  various  quarters.  Special  districts  harbour  principally 
workpeople;  others  employees;  others  again  the  well 
to  do  middle  classes,  whilst  others  are  given  over  to 
rentiers,  bankers,  manufacturers,  and  rich  merchants. 
In  all  of  these  the  dwellings  and  shops  and  workshops 
of  mechanics  and  tradesmen  are  scattered  about,  whilst 
in  certain  districts  large  factories  are  erected. 

However  sharp  may  be  the  distinction  in  social 
position  between  the  richest  and  the  other  elements 
of  the  population  as  to  dwellings,  even  the  meanest 
quarters  neither  lack  air  nor  light,  and  cannot  even 
distantly  be  compared  with  the  bad  workingmen's 
quarters  in  large  manufacturing  towns.  All  the  quarters 
here  are  equally  served  by  the  drainage  system,  water, 
and  electric  current.  All  of  them  are  equally  well 
lighted  and  swept  and  made  safe  by  police  beats;  all 
of  them  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  cantonal  tram- 
ways. In  one  word,  in  all  the  services  carried  on  by 
the  State,  the  principle  of  equality  among  all  classes 
is  rigorously  enforced. 

In  these  quarters  a  peculiar  type  of  dwelling  ob- 
tains. Back-houses  are  seldom  met  with  in  the  new 
quarters.  We  do  not  therefore  find,  like  e.  g.  in  Berlin, 
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the  rentier  in  the  front  house,  and  the  workman  in  the 
back.  Each  of  them  lives  as  a  rule  to  himself.  The 
workman  who  generally  has  mates  next,  below,  and 
above  him,  occupies  mostly  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen, 
to  which  have  been  added  of  late  a  terrace  or  loggia, 
and  in  this  gets:  w.  c,  cellar,  attic;  a  right  to  use  the 
wash-house,  a  yard  or  a  garden.  For  this  he  pays  a 
yearly  rent  of  from  320  to  400  francs  13  — 16)  accord- 
ing to  floor  and  location.  The  landlord  undertakes 
the  normal  supply  of  water,  puts  in  the  kitchen-range 
(for  wood  or  gas,  or  both)  and  the  stoves. 

The  employee  and  the  small  tradesman  prefer  the 
3  or  4  roomed  dwelling,  which  besides  extra  garrets, 
is  arranged  in  pretty  nearly  the  same  way.  As  to 
price  they  run  to: 

Apartments  of  3  rooms  from  Frs. 440  to  700  (^17, 10  to  ^28) 
„  4  „  „  „  l)  700  to  1200  (^28  to  ^48) 
The  larger  the  apartment,  the  more  elaborate  is 
the  fitting  thereof,  gas  in  the  rooms,  meat-safes,  larders, 
bath-rooms,  closets,  terraces,  balconies,  and  of  course, 
the  higher  the  rent.  The  three-roomed  workman's  or 
employee's  dwelling  costs  Fr.  440—520  (^17.1 0—^20. 1 6) 
the  same  in  better  quarters  Fr.  500—700  (^20—28). 
The  apartments  of  5 — 6  rooms  (flats  of  8  rooms  or 
more  are  rarer  here,  private  houses  being  by  far  pre- 
ferred) often  contain  2  garrets,  two  cellars,  and  plenty 
other  offices  or  appurtenances  as  they  are  here  termed, 
but  they  also  cost  more.    Prices  vary  as  follows: 

5  rooms  Fr.  1000—1500  (^40-60) 

6  „      „    1400—1800  (^56—72) 

7  „      „    1600— 2000  (^64— 80)  per  annum. 

*)  One  should  not  forget  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
1  Fr.  in  Switzerland  is  equal  to  1  s.  in  England. 
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Mutual  notice  to  quit,  unless  otherwise  specified 
in  the  agreement,  at  3  months.  The  period  for  moving 
generally  corresponds  with  quarter-day,  but  more  es- 
pecially in  Spring,  Summer  and  Autumn.  For  work- 
men's dwellings  monthly  rents  are  gradually  super- 
seding quarterly  ones. 

Beyond  the  rent,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasion- 
al contribution  for  excess  of  water  consumption,  the 
tenant  has  nothing  whatever  to  pay.  Of  course  he 
must  pay  for  the  gas  he  uses  (cooking,  heating  and 
engine  gas  cost  15  centimes:  1  lj*  pence  per  cubicmeter; 
lighting  gas  20  centimes:  —  2,)  and  for  the  electric 
current  supplied.  It  is  very  probable  that  Basle  will 
soon  have  an  official  registry  of  houses,  giving  every 
information  in  this  respect. 

He  who  likes  to  live  alone,  finds  through  estate- 
agents,  or  privately,  plenty  of  opportunities  of  renting 
or  buying  a  house  of  any  suitable  size.  They  are 
only  to  be  had  mostly  in  the  better  quarters,  and  are 
very  comfortably  fitted.  The  rent  varies  between 
Frs.  1400  and  5000  (-£56—200)  and  the  purchase 
price  between  Frs.  28,000  and  Frs.  80,000  («€  1 120— 3200) 
freehold.  Such  houses  generally  contain:  Front  and 
back  garden,  cellar,  wash-house,  laundryroom,  fruit 
and  coal  cellar,  and  central  heating  installation.  On 
the  ground  floor  there  are  usually  two  large  rooms, 
kitchen  with  larder,  w.  c.  and  a  veranda;  on  the  first 
floor  three  rooms,  bathroom,  w.  c.  and  a  terrace.  On 
the  top  floor  3  garrets,  one  or  two  of  which  are  built 
straight,  answering  the  purpose  of  servant's  bed-rooms, 
w.  c.  a  large  room  for  hanging  the  washing  etc.  On 
each  floor  there  are  wall-closets. 
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The  purchase  of  such  a  house  is  subject  to  the 
following  expenses:  Immediate: 

1.  Transfer  tax  on  purchase  being  settled,  to  the 
amount  of  2  °/o  on  amount  of  purchase  price. 

2.  Notarial  fees. 

3.  Registry  of  land  taxes ;  the  latter  two  calculated 
according  to  the  following  table. 

As  a  rule  purchaser  and  seller  share  these  taxes 
equally  between  them. 

Taxes  and  imposts  on  transfer  of  property  to  the 

Value  Of  for  amounts 

above  Frs. 

-1000.  2000.-    -5000.-    -8000.-    -10000.  20000.  20000. 

^40      jg  80      ^  200      ^£320      ^400      ^  800  ^800 

Notarial  fee    .    .    .    Fr.  3.—  10.—  15.—  20.—  25.—  30.—  l%o 

2/6      8/  12/  16/  20/  24/ 

Land  registry  Office     »    1.—  2.50  2.50  5.—  5.—  10.—  15.- 

,/10      2/  2/  4/  4/       8/  12/ 

Total  Fr.  4.—    12.50    17.50   25.—   30.—  45.— 

3/4      10/      14/      20/      24/  36/ 

To  these  must  be  added  eventually  the  notarial 
and  land  registry  office  fees,  to  be  reckoned  on  the 
same  basis  for  mortgages,  and  also  a  stamp  for  Frs.  0,60 
( — /6)  per  every  thousand  francs  (<£  40)  or  part  thereof. 

Consecutive  expenses  (annual)  for  a  house. 

1 .  State  insurance  premium :  0,5  %o  on  the  assessment. 

2.  Water-rate:  This  is  calculated  according  to 
assessment,  plus  an  additional  fee  according  to  the  area 
of  the  respective  building  plot,  from  which  are  however 
deducted  the  first  500  m2.  We  therefore  omit  the 
additional  fee  from  our  tables,  only  smaller  houses  or 
premises  being  considered  here. 
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Quantity  to  be  con- 
sumed annually  in 
litres  (quarts) 

Class 

Insurance  against 
Fire 

Water-rate 
annual 

VII 

Fr. 

17,501—20,000 
720   800 

Fr.  36 
28/10 

240,000  (240  m3) 

VIII 

Fr. 

<5tZs 

20,001—25,000 
800—  1000 

Fr.  42 

33/ 

280,000 

IX 

Fr. 

25,001—30,000 
1 000       1 200 

Fr.  48 

38/6 

320,000 

X 

Fr. 

30,001—35,000 
1200-  1400 

Fr.  54 
42/6 

360,000 

XI 

Fr. 

«sg 

35,001—40,000 
1400—  1600 

Fr.  60 

48/ 

400,000 

XII 

Fr. 

<£ 

40,001-45,000 
1600—  1800 

Fr.  66 

52/ 

440,000 

XIII 

Fr. 

45,001—50,000 
1800—  2000 

Fr.  72 

57/ 

480,000 

XIV 

Fr. 

j£ 

50,001-60,000 
2000-  2400 

Fr.  78 

62/6 

520,000 

XV 

Fr. 

45 

60,001—80,000 
2400—  3200 

and  so  on : 

Fr.  84 
67/6 

560,000 

If  more  than  the  quantity  of  water  allowed  is 
consumed,  the  excess  is  charged  for  at  the  rate  of 
15  centimes  ( — /I  y2)  per  1000  litres  (quarts).  The 
water-rate  is  collected  from  owners  quarterly. 

3.  Street-sweeping  and  dust-removal:  0,20 °/oo  on  the 
insurance  assessment,  if  done  twice  a  week, 

0,30  °/oo  on  insurance  assessment,  if  done  4  times 
a  week, 

0,40  %o  on  insurance  assessment,  if  done  6  times 
a  week. 

4.  Street-lighting:  0,5 %o  on  insurance  assessment. 
Other  taxes  on  ground,  buildings  or  rent,  there 

are  none;  the  four  above-mentioned  taxes  are  all  that 
the  owner  has  to  pay.    The  streets  and  pavements 
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are  upkept  and  swept  by  the  State;  only  in  case  of 
snow-fall,  the  owner  must  have  the  snow  removed 
from  the  pavement  in  front  of  his  premises,  and  in 
case  the  pavement  is  rendered  slippery  through  verglas, 
(frozen  rain),  he  is  called  upon  to  have  it  bestrewn 
with  sand  or  ashes. 

Those  who  wish  to  have  their  premises  specially 
watched,  can  obtain  the  services  of  a  private  watchmen's 
and  lock-up  company,  at  a  very  moderate  fee. 

Everything  that  threatens  injury  to  dwellings,  dust, 
soot,  noise,  &c,  is  duly  combated  by  the  authorities. 
A  great  part  of  the  already  well-kept  streets  is  tarred 
annually;  soot  is  only  prevalent  in  manufacturing 
quarters,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  two  stations.  We 
should  not  forget,  moreover,  that  the  principal  manufac- 
turing industry,  silk-ribbon  weaving,  is  a  light  one, 
requiring  little  power,  hence  producing  very  little  soot, 
and  occupying  many  female  hands. 

The  tarring  of  streets  tends,  like  woodpaving,  to 
lessen  the  noise,  and  facilitates  at  the  same  time  the 
running  of  bicycles,  motor-cars,  cabs,  carriages  and 
the  numerous  other  vehicles. 

Those  who  live  at  the  outskirts  of  the  City,  enjoy 
from  early  morn  to  late  at  night  the  convenience  of 
regular  services  of  trams,  to  and  from  the  centre  of 
the  City  and  the  Ry.  stations.  There  are  also  numerous 
cabs  at  all  times. 

Tram  fares: 

10  and  20  centimes  (-/l  and  -/2);  30  centimes  (-/3) 
for  exceptionally  long  distances. 

Besides  which  there  are: 
Tickets  to  bearer  with  12  punches  at  Fr.   1. —  (-  /10) 
Tickets  to  bearer  with  100  punches  at  Frs.  7.50  (6/-) 
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Personal  season  tickets :  1  month  Frs.  13.50  (11/-) 
„  „        „        6  months  „    65.—  {<£  2. 12.—) 

12     „      „  120.—  (^4.16.-) 
In  every  quarter  of  the  City  there  are  post  and 
telegraph  and  public  telephone  offices. 

The  price  for  a  private  telephone  is  exceedingly 
low,  and  amounts  to: 
1st  year  Frs.  80.—  (^3.4.—), 
2d    „      „    60.—  (^2.8.—) 
and  for  every  succeeding  year 
Frs.  40.—  (<£  1.12.—) 

The  price  of  gas  and  electricity  is  also  very 
moderate  and  runs  as  follows: 


besides  5  centimes 

( — /V*)  for  every 
urban  conversation 
of  3  minutes 
duration. 


in 

metre 

3  Gas 

Hectowatt-hours  of 
Electric  Current. 

Lighting- 
gas 

Heating 
Motor- 
Cookinggas 

Lighting 

Power 

ctmes 

ctmes 

ctmes 

ctmes 

BASLE .    .  . 

20*) 

15 

4.5-6*) 

1—2.5*) 

Berne    .    .  . 

25*) 

20*) 

6.5*) 

2.5—1 

Zurich  .    .  . 

22.5*) 

17.5*) 

5—7 

2.5—1 

St.  Gall     .  . 

22 

22*) 

7 

4.5 

Geneva     .  . 

22 

22 

0.63*) 

0.26*) 

Lausanne  .  . 

25 

20 

5—0.5*) 

5—0.5 

Cheaper  lighting-gas  is  only  to  be  had  in  Olten. 
Cheaper  cooking-gas  is  found  nowhere  in  Switzerland. 

The  tariff  for  electricity  will  be  reduced,  as  soon 
as  the  power  station  at  Augst,  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction, shall  have  been  started. 


*)  With  a  rebate   on  a  specified  greater  consumption. 
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Provisions,  Wearing  Apparel,  Servants.  The  whole  provi- 
sion trade  for  all  classes  of  the  population  is  well  orga- 
nized, whether  in  smaller  or  larger  private  businesses, 
or  at  the  branches  of  the  ever  spreading  Associated 
Supply  Stores,  both  for  groceries,  bread  and  kindred 
edibles,  and  for  fruit,  vegetables,  meat,  fish,  and  other 
food-stuffs.  The  vegetable  market  is  held  daily,  Friday 
being  the  principal  market  day;  twice  a  week  there  is 
a  fish  market,  and  once  a  week  a  poultry  and  game 
market.  The  vegetable  market  is  supplied  by  the 
peasant  women  of  Baden,  Alsace  and  Swiss  neigh- 
bouring districts.  Moreover,  special  greengrocers  and 
fruiterers  hawk  their  goods  to  all  parts  of  the  City 
on  their  barrows,  so  that  the  time  wasting  attendance 
at  the  central  market  is  obviated. 

The  supply  of  milk  in  Basle  enjoys  far  and  wide 
a  well  deserved  reputation.  Milk  is  not  only  good  and 
cheap,  but  always  plentiful.  Of  late  a  concentration 
has  taken  place  also  in  respect  to  provisions.  In  the 
so-called  Central-Halls,  meat,  groceries,  dairy  produce, 
vegetables,  fruit,  flowers,  confectionery  and  many  more 
commodities  may  be  purchased  at  one  and  the  same 
place.  Coffee  and  chocolate  are  to  be  had  cheap  at 
a  great  many  branch  establishments  of  Swiss  and  Ger- 
man firms.  Besides  the  old-established  fishmongers 
and  poulterers,  who  supply  most  of  the  Central-Euro- 
pean States  with  delicacies,  there  are  several  depots 
reserved  for  the  exclusive  sale  of  fish.  Alcoholic  and 
temperance  beverages :  beer,  wine,  cider,  perry,  liqueurs, 
lemonade,  non-alcoholic  wine  and  the  like  are  to  be 
had  good  and  cheap. 

We  append  a  comparative  table,  giving  the  relative 
prices  for  milk,  bread  and  meat: 

3 
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in 

White 
bread 

ID. 

Milk 
litre 
(quart) 

Beef 
lb. 

Veal 
lb. 

Pork 
lb. 

Basle  .    .  . 

17 

22 

80—90 

90—1.20 

1.— 1.10 

/1 1 L 

/l  /2 

10  1 
/2.1 

/ft  /Q 

/»— /y 

/Q     1  / 

/y— 1/ 

/1  n  /ii 
/1U— /ll 

Zurich   .  . 

19 

22.5 

95 

1.20 

90—1.10 

/1 3/, 

/l  /4 

/9  9 

/y  /2 

i  / 

V 

/Q     /1 1 

/y— /ii 

Berne    .  . 

17.5 

22 

90 

1.10—1.15 

1.10—1.20 

/I  1/o  ^ 

/l  /2.D 

/9  1 
/Z.l 

/Q 

/y 

1/1          1/1  l/o 

1/1  1/1  /2 

/1 1    1  / 
/i  l — 1/ 

St.  Gall  .  . 

21.0 

/2 

21.0 

95 

1.20 

V 

1.20 
1/ 

Lausanne  . 

17.5 

/iy2.5 

22 
/2.1 

90 

/9 

1.20 
1/ 

1.10 
/ll 

Neuchatel  . 

16 

/iy2 

22 
/2.1 

90 

/9 

1.20 

V 

1.10 

/ll 

For  roasted  coffee  the  price  in  Basle  fluctuates 
between  80  centimes  =  -8  and  fr.  1.80  =  1/6  a  lb. 
Lump  sugar  26—27  centimes  a  lb.  =  -/2V2,  paraffin 

per  litre  (quart)  17.5  to  22.5  centimes  =  - /V/%  /2y4. 

Many  shops  allow  a  discount  for  cash  payment;  thus 
e.  g.  the  Associated  Supply  Stores  (Konsumverein) 
about  8%.  The  Shopkeepers'  Union  6%.  Other  shops 
3—5  %. 

Wearing-apparel  and  sundry  commodities  may  be  purchas- 
ed here  at  any  price,  of  any  shape  or  quality.  There 
are  excellent  merchant  tailors  for  gentlemen,  and  ele- 
gant ladies  find  a  rich  assortment  of  latest  Parisian 
fashions  at  the  drapers',  milliners'  and  dressmakers' 
establishments.  Moreover  there  are  many  general  out- 
fitters with  goods  at  a  uniform  price,  and  gents'  suits 
may  be  had  at  from  30—35  francs  (^1.8—^1.12—). 
Shirts  and  underlinen  may  be  bought  anywhere,  or 
at  special  shirtmakers'  or  linendrapers',  and  as  to  boots 
and  shoes,  all  makes,  Swiss,  German,  American,  English, 
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Italian,  Dutch  and  others,  are  to  be  had  at  reasonable 
prices.  People  supply  their  wants  in  other  articles  at 
the  many  large  or  small  shops.  The  emporium  has 
taken  up  the  finer  quality  goods,  and  prices  are  there- 
fore very  moderate. 

A  goodly  number  of  first  class  banks,  whose  pala- 
tial buildings  are  a  cynosure,  serve  the  whole  trade 
and  industry,  and  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  gentry. 
In  their  vaults  and  safes  millions  are  lying,  besides 
deposits  of  firms,  and  of  those  that  consider  their 
money  safer  in  the  basement  vaults  of  the  bank,  than 
at  home.    (Compare  therein  chapter  on  Banks  p  53.) 

Servants  are  well  treated  in  Basle ;  the  monthly 
wages  vary  between  Fr.  20  (16/ — )  for  young  maid 
servants,  to  Fr.  40  1.12. — )  for  elder  ones.  Cooks 
get  more.  In  spite  of  this,  the  dearth  of  maidservants 
is  often  felt,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion  as  else- 
where. It  is  mostly  girls  from  Baden  and  Wurttem- 
berg  that  come  to  serve  in  Basle.  The  State  keeps  a 
registry  office,  at  which  servants  may  be  engaged  free 
of  charge;  there  are  moreover  about  15  private  registry 
offices.  Men-servants,  charwomen  &c.  are  to  be  easily 
obtained,  by  applying  to  the  State  Registry  Office.  The 
number  of  servants  in  Basle  amounts  to  approximately 
6000. 

Taxation.  As  compared  with  other  commonalties, 
Basle  possesses  advantages  in  the  matter  of  taxation, 
inasmuch  as  the  rivalry  betwen  State  and  Municipality 
in  levying  taxes  is  removed,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
conditions  obtaining  here.  The  assessment  both  of 
taxes  and  rates  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  State. 

The  Basle  system  of  taxation  is  worthy  of  all 
praise.    Being  of  a  progressive  nature,  it  relieves  the 
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lower  classes,  without  unduly  pressing  on  the  wealthier, 
as  is  the  case  in  most  other  countries.  There  are 
three  imposts: 

Municipal  Rates;  State  Tax  on  Earned,  ditto  on 
Unearned  Income;  and  Property  Tax. 

/.  Municipal  Rates. 

Every  inhabitant  of  the  city  is  subject  to  this  rate, 
who  has  turned  20,  and  enjoys  a  yearly  income,  from 
whatever  source,  of  Frs.  800  (<^32).  Maidservants 
living  with  their  masters  and  students  are  excepted. 

Taxpayers  are  classified  every  two  years  by  the 
assessors,  who  generally  base  their  assessment  on  the 
income  of  the  three  preceding  years. 

The  17  classes  are: 


Class 

Income 

Anual  Payment 

1. 

Fr. 

800- 

1,200 

Fr. 

8 

32— 

48 

6/8 

Fr. 

1,200— 

1,500 

Fr. 

12 

2. 

48— 

60 

9/7 

Fr. 

1,500— 

2,200 

Fr. 

18 

3. 

<£ 

60- 

88 

14/ 

Fr. 

2,200— 

3,000 

Fr. 

30 

4. 

88— 

120 

24/ 

Fr. 

3,000— 

4,000 

Fr. 

42 

5. 

120— 

160 

33/ 

6. 

Fr. 

4,000- 

6,000 

Fr. 

60 

~£ 

160— 

240 

48/ 

Fr. 

6,000— 

10,000 

Fr. 

102 

7. 

240— 

400 

^ 

4.1.8 

8. 

Fr. 

10,000— 

15,000 

Fr. 

180 

~£ 

400— 

600 

7.4 

Fr. 

15,000— 

20,000 

Fr. 

270 

9. 

^ 

600— 

860 

10.16 

10. 

Fr. 

20,000— 

30,000 

Fr. 

420 

<£ 

860— 

1200 

16.16 

11. 

Fr. 

30,000— 

40,000 

Fr. 

600 

1200— 

1600 

<£ 

24 
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Class 

Income 

Anual  Payment 

12. 

Fr.  40,000—  60,000 
1600—  2400 

Fr.  900 

^  36 

13. 

Fr.  60,000—100,000 
2400—  4000 

Fr.  1500 
60 

14. 

Fr.  100,000—150,000 
4000—  6000 

Fr.  2400 
^  96 

15. 

Fr.  150,000-200,000 
^     6000—  8000 

Fr.  3600 
£  144 

16. 

Fr.  200,000—300,000 
j£     8000—  12000 

Fr.  5000 
jB  200 

17. 

Fr.  300,000—  — 
12000—  — 

Fr.  6000 
^  240 

Rates  are  collected  quarterly  at  payers'  homes. 


//.  Tax  on  unearned  and  earned  Income. 


The  total  income  of  all  inhabitants  is  subject  to 
this  tax,  whatever  the  source,  whether  from  salary, 
business  profits,  sales  of  property,  ground  rents,  interest 
on  capitals,  pension,  percentages,  &c. 

Excepted  are:  with  less  than 

a)  all  persons  Frs.  1200(^48) 

b)  married  people  with  household 

of  their  own  Frs.  1500 

Widowers  with  children  depen- 1       (£,  60) 
dent  on  them 


Frs.  2000 
80) 


c)  Widows  with  young  children 

dependent  on  them,  living 
together 

d)  Maidservants  living  in  their  masters'  house. 
All  incomes  from  property  situated  abroad,  and 

therefore  subject  to  tax  there,  and  incomes 
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derived  from  foreign  investments  or  limited 
companies  that  are  taxed  in  the  country  of 
origin. 


The  percentage  of  taxes  on  total  income  amounts  to: 

a 

b 

c 

For  incomes  of 

Unmarried  ; 
widowers 
or  widows 
without 

Married  with  a 
household  of 
their  own  and 
widowers  with 

Widows 
with 

young  children  living  in  the  same  house 

Fr.    1,200—1,500  \ 

=p        48  m  ( 

% 

0.4 

% 

— 

Fr    1,500-2,000  \ 
jP      fjn  so  i 

c5t>               \J\J      \J\J  J 

0.6 

0-1 

— 

Fr.   2,000—2,500  \ 

0.8 

0.6 

0.4 

Fr.   2,500—3,000  \ 
M       100—120  / 

1.0 

0.8 

0.6 

Fr.   3,000-3,500  \ 
^      120-140  / 

1.0 

1.0 

0.8 

Fr.   3,500-4,000  \ 
^      140-160  / 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

hence  progressive 

Fr.    4,000—8,000  \ 
^      160—320  / 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

Fr.    8,000—12,000  \ 
320—480  / 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Fr.  12,000—16,000  \ 
480—640  / 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

above 

Fr.  16,000  \ 
£      640  / 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

The  progressive  tax  is  reckoned  only  on  the  excess 
not  on  the  whole  sum. 
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Thus  are  paid: 
For  the  first     Fr.  4000  =  Fr.  40  (jg>  1 60  =  J?  1 . 1 6)  =  1  % 
„  „  second    „  4000=  „   80  (  „  160=  „  3.4  )  =  2% 
„  „  third  „  4000  =  „  120  (  „  160=  „  4.16)  =  3% 
„  „  fourth,,  4000=  „  160  (  „  160=  „  6.8  )  =  4% 
and  all  the  others  =5% 


Examples : 

An  income  of  Fr.  4500  (J?  180)  pays: 
1  %  on  Fr.  4000  =  Fr.  40  {J?  160  =  J?  1.12) 
2%  „    „     500  =    „   10  (  „     20  =    „  -.8) 
Total  Fr.  50  J?  2.— 

An  income  of  Fr.  8400  (J?  326)  pays  : 
1  %  on  first  Fr.  4000  =  Fr.  40       160  =  J?  1,12) 
2%  „  following  „  4000  =  „    80  („  160=  „      3.4  ) 
3%  w     »     „    400  =  „    12  (  „  1.12=,  -.10) 
Total  Fr.  132  J?  5.-5.10 


An  income  of  Fr.  18200  (J?  728)  pays: 


1  °/o 

on 

first  Fr.  4000  = 

Fr. 

40  (jg  160  = 

<£  1.12) 

2% 

n 

following 

„  4000  = 

80  (  „  160  = 

„    3.4  ) 

3% 

n 

„  4000  = 

120  (  „  160  = 

„  4.16) 

4% 

n 

„  4000  = 

160  (  „  160  = 

„     6.8  ) 

5% 

n 

n 

„  2200  = 

110  („    88  = 

„     4-8  ) 

Total 

Fr. 

510 

^20.8 

From  the  gross  income  may  be  deducted: 
Business  and  professional  expenses;  salaries  and 
allowances  in  kind  to  employees  or  workmen  (servants 
excluded);  interest  on  borrowed  capital:  costs  for 
upkeep  of  premises :  losses  on  capital  during  the  year, 
and  legitimate  offwritings. 
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From  the  income  may  not  be  deducted  : 

Household  expenses,  imposts  and  rent;  the  rental 
value  of  one's  own  house  is  to  be  calculated  as  income. 

The  income  must  be  declared  every  year  by  the 
payer  himself  (during  the  month  of  March  for  the 
preceding  year),  and  the  tax  must  be  paid  in  April  at 
the  State  Treasury.  The  tax  on  earned  and  unearned 
income  together,  has  the  following  result  on  typical 
cases  of  income,  as  given  below: 


a 

Unmarried  or 
Widowers  and 
Widows  without 

b 

Married  with 

c 

Income  of 

household  of 
their  own; 
widowers  with 

Widows 
with 

children  dependent  on  them  living  together 

Fr. 

j£ 

801 

32.— 10 

Fr. 

8.— 

6/8 

Fr. 

8.— 

6/8 

Fr.  8.— 

6/8 

Fr. 

<£ 

1,201 
48.— 10 

Fr. 

17.— 
14/ 

Fr. 

12.— 
9/11 

Fr.  12  — 
9/11 

Fr. 

«€ 

1,501 
60.— 10 

Fr. 

27.— 
1.1.6 

Fr. 

24.— 
19/2 

Fr.  18.— 
14/ 

Fr. 

<£ 

2,001 
80.-10 

Fr. 

s£ 

46.50 
1.17.— 

Fr. 

42.— 
1,14 

Fr.  38.— 
£  1.10.5 

Fr. 

2,501 
100.— 10 

Fr. 

55.— 
2.4 

Fr. 

50.50 
2.— .5 

Fr.  45.— 
^  1.16 

Fr. 

~£ 

3,000 
120 

Fr. 

60.— 
2.8 

Fr. 

54.— 
2.3.4 

Fr.  48.— 
^  1.18 

Fr. 

3,500 
140 

Fr. 

77.— 
3.1.8 

Fr. 

77.— 
3.1.8 

Fr.  70.— 
A  2.16 

Beyond  these  sums  all  three  groups  are  treated 
alike,  i.  e.  there  is  no  further  abatement.  Municipal 
rates  and  income  tax  together  give: 
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Income  of 

Tax 

Income  of 

Tax 

Fr. 

4,000 
'l60 

Fr. 

d 

82 

3.5.10 

Fr. 

SO  000 
1,400 

Fr. 

d 

1  520 
60!— 16 

Fr. 

d 

4  500 
'l80 

Fr. 

\£ 

110 

4.8 

Fr. 

d 

40  000 
1,600 

Fr. 

d 

2  200 
'  88 

Fr. 

d 

5,000 
200 

Fr. 

d 

120 
4.16 

Fr. 

50  000 
2,000 

Fr. 

d 

3  000 
'l20 

Fr. 

6,000 
240 

Fr. 

140 
5.12.6 

Fr. 

j£ 

80  000 
3,400 

Fr. 

5  100 
204 

Fr. 

8,000 
320 

Fr. 

222 
8.17 

Fr. 

jS 

100  000 
4,000 

Fr. 

^' 

6,100 
244 

Fr. 

j£ 

10,000 
400 

Fr. 

o£ 

282 
11.6 

Fr. 

& 

150  000 
6,000 

Fr. 

<£, 

9,500 
380 

Fr, 

12,000 
480 

Fr. 

420 
16.16 

Fr. 

<£ 

200  000 
8,000 

Fr. 

13  200 
528 

Fr. 

<£ 

16,000 
640 

Fr. 

,£ 

670 
26.16 

Fr. 

~£ 

300,000 
12,000 

Fr. 

~£ 

19.600 
784 

Fr. 

~£ 

18,000 
720 

Fr. 

o£ 

770 
30.16 

Fr. 

400,000 
16,000 

Fr. 

25,600 
1,024 

Fr. 

s£ 

20,000 
800 

Fr. 

~£ 

870 
34.16 

Fr. 

500,000 
20,000 

Fr. 

30,600 
1,224 

Fr. 

25,000 
1000 

Fr. 

d 

1,270 
50.16 

Fr. 

<£, 

1,000,000 
40,000 

Fr. 

~£ 

55,600 
2,224 

To  these  two  taxes  on  income  must  be  added  the 


Property  Tax. 

The  whole  fortune  of  anybody  living  in  the 
Canton  of  Basle  City  is  subject  to  this  tax,  deduction 
made  of  debts,  whether  the  fortune  consist  of  capital, 
bonds,  real  estate,  buildings  or  business  premises. 

Are  excepted:  1.  Premises,  Businesses  or  Shares 
in  a  business  situated  abroad  and  there  subject  to 
taxation.    2.  Household  and  Agricultural  Implements. 
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3.  All  fortunes  not  amounting  to  Frs.  5000  («£  200). 

4.  Fortunes  belonging  to  widows,  with  young  children, 
not  amounting  to  Frs.  20  000  («£  800).  5.  Fortunes 
belonging  to  orphans  or  minors,  if  not  amounting  to 
Frs.  6000  (^240). 

People  liable  to  taxation  must  declare  the  amount 
of  their  taxable  fortune  to  the  assessors  every  three 
years.  The  tax  is  to  be  paid  by  them  for  the  current 
year  to  the  State  Treasury  in  November. 

The  following  table  gives  the  rate  and  class : 


Class 

Fortune  amounting  to 

Increase  on  class 
each 

Rate  of 
taxation 

1 

/  Fr. 
1  & 

5,000— 
200— 

8,000 
320 

Fr. 

3,000 
120 

9 

/  Fr. 

\  A 

8,000— 
320- 

12,000 
480 

Fr 
rr. 

<£ 

160 

3 
4 

/  Fr. 
1  A 

/  Fr. 
1  A 

12,000— 
480— 

16,000— 
640— 

16,000 
640 

20,000 
800 

Fr. 

Fr. 

<£, 

4,000 
160 

4,000 
160 

>      1  °/oo 

5—10 

/  Fr. 

\  'A 

20,000— 
800— 

50,000 
2,000 

Fr. 

<£ 

5,000 
200  ) 

&c. 

Fr. 

j£ 

50,000— 
2,000— 

100,000 
4,000 

Fr. 

5,000 
200 

|     1  V2°/00 

Fr. 

100,000— 
4,000  - 

200,000 
8,000 

Fr. 

<£ 

10,000  l 
400 

2°/oo 

Fr. 

200,000— 
8,000— 

400,000 
16,000 

Fr. 

10,000  , 
400 

Fr. 

Fr. 

& 

400,000-1,000,000 
16,000—  40,000 

1  Mill.  —   3  Mill. 
40,000-  120,000 

Fr. 

<£, 

Fr. 

20,000 
800 

50,000 
2,000 

>  3°/oo 

Fr.  3  Mill,  and  more, 
above  £  120,000. 

Fr. 

100,000 
4,000  ' 
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The  taxes  are  assessed  on  the  lowest  limit  of  the 
respective  class: 


Thus  the  amount  to  be  paid  will  be: 


Fortune  amountig 
to 

Tax 

Fortune  amounting 
to 

Tax 

Fr. 

8,000 

Fr. 

5.— 

Fr. 

250,000 

Fr. 

445 

320 

4/ 

d£ 

10,000 

17.16 

Fr. 

12,000 

Fr. 

8 — 

Fr. 

300,000 

Fr. 

595 

£ 

480 

6/8 

12,000 

23.16 

Fr. 

20,000 

Fr. 

16.— 

Fr. 

400,000 

Fr. 

895 

<£, 

800 

13/4 

<£ 

16,000 

35.16 

Fr. 

50,000 

Fr. 

45.— 

Fr. 

500,000 

Fr. 

1,165 

~£ 

2,000 

1.16 

20,000 

46.12 

Fr. 

100,000 

Fr. 

117.50 

Fr. 

600,000 

Fr. 

1,465 

<£ 

4,000 

4.14.7 

24,000 

58.12.6 

Fr. 

150,000 

Fr. 

205.— 

Fr. 

700,000 

Fr. 

1,765 

6,000 

<£ 

8.4 

28,000 

68.12.6  j 

Fr. 

200,000 

Fr. 

305.— 

Fr. 

800,000 

Fr. 

2,065  ! 

8,000 

12.4 

<£ 

32,000 

82.12 

and  so  on 


The  following  table,  giving  a  comparison  between 
the  rates  of  taxation  in  Basle  and  the  other  most  im- 
portant towns  in  Switzerland,  shows  most  clearly  the 
advantages  offered  by  Basle  in  this  respect: 

Unearned  and  Earned  Income; 

Total  impost  from  income  Tax  and  Municipal 
Rates  together: 
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1200  Fr. 

2400  Fr. 

4000  Fr. 

7000  Fr. 

12000  Fr. 

48 

j£  96 

j£  160 

d£  280 

j&  480 

Basle  .  .  . 

13.  — 
10/5 

Fr. 

49.— 

1  1  Q  O 

1  ■  1  \3mC 

Fr.  82 — 
j£  3.5.6 

Fr.  202.— 
8.1.8 

Fr.  420 — 
j£  16.16 

Lucerne  . 

13.  80 
10/8 

Fr. 

59.80 
2.7 

Fr.  138  — 
^£5.10.— 

Fr.  249.90 
j€  10.— 

Fr.  464.40 
<£,  18.12 

Zurich  .  . 

14.  58 
12/10 

Fr. 

59.20 
2.6.8 

Fr.  155.60 
A  6.4.6 

Fr.  434  — 
^  17.7.9 

Fr.  1085.60 
^  43.4.6 

Berne  .  . 

13.  50 
10/10 

Fr. 

126.90 
5.1.7 

Fr.  239.70 
^  9.11.3 

Fr.  451.20 
18.1.— 

Fr.  803.70 
<£  32.3.— 

St.  Gall  . 

6. 48 

5/ 

Fr. 

38.88 
1.11.6 

Fr.  120.12 
^  4.16.1 

Fr.  351.48 
^  14.1.2 

Fr.  968.76 
^38.15.7 

Lausanne 

8.  96 

7/5 

Fr. 

39.76 
1.12.3 

Fr.  96.88 
^  3.15.7 

Fr.  225.52 
9.— .5 

Fr.  479.28 
^  19.3.6 

Geneva  . 

( 
X 

Fr. 

10.80 

8.8 

Fr.  42.— 
1.14.2 

Fr.  157.50 

6.6.— 

Fr.  438.— 
,€17.10.10 

Total  impost  on 

Property,  Unearned  and  Earned  Income  Tax 

and  Municipal  Rates  together: 


20,000  Fr. 

50,000  Fr. 

200.000  Fr. 

500,000  Fr. 

1,000,000  Fr. 

800 

jB  2,000 

jB  8,000 

<£,  20,000 

sB  40,000 

Basle  .  .  . 

Fr.  16  — 
12/10 

Fr.  75.— 

^3.— .— 

Fr.  527  — 
21.1.8 

Fr.2035.— 
^81.8.— 

Fr.4865.— 
^194.12.6 

Luzerne  . 

< 

Fr.  115.— 
&  4.12 

Fr.  287.50 
11.10 

Fr.1170.— 
^46.16.— 

Fr.3075.— 
£  123  — 

Fr.6650.— 
^266.-.- 

Zurich  .  . 

/ 
I 

Fr.  202.50 
^  8.2 

Fr.  499.— 
£  19.19.9 

Fr.2127.75 
£  85.2.— 

Fr.5637.75 
^225.12.7 

Fr.  11522.75 
460.19.- 

Berne  .  . 

< 

Fr.  94.— 
^3.15.10 

Fr.  223.25 
o£  8.19.4 

Fr.  928.25 
&  37.21 

Fr.2338.25 
^93.11.- 

Fr.4688.25 
^  187.11.- 

St.  Gail  . 

Fr.  162.— 
sB  6.10 

Fr.405.— 
8.4  — 

Fr.1644.— 
^65.16.— 

Fr.4290.— 
^171.12.6 

Fr.9180.— 
£,  367.3.4 

Lausanne 

! 

Fr.  72.— 
2.18.4 

Fr.  175.— 

jei.—.— 

Fr.1015.— 
^40.12.— 

Fr.  1852.50 
^114.2.— 

Fr.6955.— 
^278.4.- 

Geneva  . 

< 

Fr.  21.50 

18/ 

Fr.  56.50 
<£,  2.5.2 

Fr.  474.— 
^17.—.— 

Fr.1412.50 
^56.10.— 

Fr.4005.— 
^160.4.— 
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These  figures,  referring  to  the  years  1907 — 08  and 
to  all  the  towns,  except  Basle,  are  taken  from  the 
„Statistics  of  the  Union  of  Swiss  Towns  compiled  by 
Dr.  J.  Steiger. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  impost  from 
taxation  of  typical  fortunes  with  the  proceeds  reckoned 
at  4%: 


Fortune 

Income 
Proceeds  of 
Fortune  at 

4% 

roriune 

Taxes 
Income 

Rates 

Total 

Fr. 

1,000 
40 

Fr. 

40 
1.16 



— 

— 



Fr. 

<£, 

10,000 
400 

Fr. 

& 

400 
16 

8 

6/8 





8 

6/8 

Fr. 

<£, 

20,000 
800 

Fr. 

800 
32 

16 

13/4 

— 

— 

16 

13/4 

Fr. 

25,000 
1,000 

Fr. 

~£ 

1,000 
40 

20 
16/ 

8 

6/8 

Fr.  28 
jB  1.2.6 

Fr. 

<£, 

50,000 
2,000 

Fr. 

2,000 
80 

rr.  4o 
^  1.16. — 

9/9 

1  o 

14/ 

Fr.  75 
3.-.- 

Fr. 

~£ 

100,000 
4,000 

Fr. 

<£, 

4,000 
160 

Fr.  117.50 
jg  4.14.7 

Fr.  40 
<£,  1.16 

Fr.  42 
£  1.17.8 

Fr.  199.50 
£  7.19.10 

Fr. 

<£ 

150,000 
6,000 

Fr. 

~g 

6,000 
240 

Fr.  205 

^  8.4 

Fr.  80 

d£  3.4 

Fr.  60 

2.8.— 

Fr.  345 
^13.16.- 

Fr. 

200,000 
8,000 

Fr. 

8,000 
320 

Fr.  305 
sB  12.4 

Fr.  120 
^  4.16 

Fr.  102 
jB  4.1.8 

Fr.  527 
<£  21.1.8 

Fr. 

<£ 

250,000 
10,000 

Fr.  10,000 
^  400 

Fr.  445 
<^  17.16- 

Fr.  180 
6.16 

Fr.  102 
^  4.1.8 

Fr.  727 
jB  29.1.8 

Fr. 

500,000 
20,000 

Fr.  20,000 

~£  800 

Fr.  1,165 
^46.12.6 

Fr.  600 
^  24.— 

Fr.  270 
10.16.- 

Fr.  2.035 
A  81.8.- 

Fr.  1,000,000 
j£  40,000 

Fr.  40,000 
1,600 

Fr.  2,665 
^106.12.6 

Fr.  1,600 
^  64.— 

Fr.  600 
^  24.— 

Fr.  4,865 
^  194.12.8 

Fr.  2,500,000 
100,000 

Fr.100,000 
^  4,000 

Fr.  7,075 

283.— 

Fr.  4,600 
^1  84.— 

Fr.  1,500 
^60  — 

Fr.  13,175 
527.-.- 

a.  s. 


o. 
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Men  who  do  not  serve  in  the  fire-brigade,  pay 
from  their  32nd  to  their  44th  year  a  fire-brigade  tax. 

This  tax  is  calculated  on  incomes  as  follows: 
up  to  Fr.  1500  (^60)  Fr.  5  a  year  =  4/- 
from  Fr.  1500  (^60)  to  3000  (^120)  Fr.  10  a  year  =  8/- 
„     „  3000(^120)  „  6000(^240)  „  20    „    =  16/- 
„     „  6000(^240)  „  12000  (^480)  „  40    „  ^1.12.6 
above  Fr.  12000  (^480)  „   60    „  ^2.8.- 

Finally  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Succession 
Duties.  To  these  all  fortunes  are  subject,  that  at  the 
death  of  the  testator  or  testatrix  pass  to  his  or  her  heirs. 
The  fortune  which  at  the  death  of  either  husband  or 
wife  passes  to  the  survivor,  in  virtue  of  the  prescrip- 
tions of  matrimonial  rights,  or  of  settlements,  is  not 
subject  to  succession  duty. 

Not  subject  to  succession  duty  moreover  are:  In- 
heritances of  less  than  Fr.  400  (^16)  to  any  single 
legatee,  or  of  Fr.  2000  (^80)  to  children;  legacies  to 
employees  and  such  like  provided  they  do  not  exceed 
Fr.  2000  (^80);  and  lastly  all  legacies  in  favor  of 
public,  charitable,  or  benevolent  institutions. 

The  duty  amounts  to: 

1  %  for  children,  or  husband  and  wife, 

2  °/o  for  more  distant  relations,  or  parents, 

4°/o  for  grandparents  and  relations  further  removed, 
6  %  for  uncles  or  nephews, 

9  %  for  first  cousins,  greatuncles  or  grandnephews, 
12  °/o  for  all  distant  relations  or  non-relations. 

All  further  particulars  concerning  any  of  these  taxes 
may  be  found  in  the  Act  relating  to  direct  taxation  of 
14th  October,  1907,  to  be  had  at  the  Record  Office  at  the 
Government  House.  What  has  been  said  should  suffice 
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to  enable  anybody  settling  here,  to  calculate  how  much 
the  State  would  claim  of  his  income  and  fortune.1) 

Thanks  to  the  yield  from  taxation  inherent  in  the 
millions  of  our  rentiers,  manufacturers  and  merchant 
princes,  what  the  State  claims  is  very  little,  in  com- 
parison with  what  it  offers  to  all  the  inhabitants,  and 
especially  to  the  less  wealthy  classes:  Free  materials 
at  all  the  elementary  and  intermediate  schools;  free 
tuition  at  all  the  schools  except  the  university;  free 
burial;  free  medical  and  pharmaceutical  treatment  (right 
to  the  policlinics)  to  all  those  that  have  not  an  income 
of  frs.  1200  (^48);  no  special  ground  nor  building  taxes; 
excellent  streets,  well  trimmed  pleasure  grounds ;  sub- 
ventions to  musical  societies  and  to  the  theatre,  and 
many  other  advantages  most  likely  to  raise  the  ideal 
and  material  well-being  of  the  whole  population.  If 
to  these  we  add  all  the  facilities  offered  by  private 
enterprise  for  the  satisfaction  of  personal  wants,  we 
shall  be  justified  in  saying  that,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  consumer,  Basle  may  surely  be  warmly  recom- 
mended as  a  residence. 


J)  From  1st  January  1909  and  for  a  period  of  three  years 
an  increase  of  10%  on  income,  property  tax,  and  succession 
duties  comes  into  force. 
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Trade  and  Industry. 


The  sound  kernel  round  which  the  industrial  im- 
portance of  Basle  has  ever  been  crystallizing,  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  situation  of  the  City  at  the  elbow  of  the 
Rhine,  where,  from  the  narrow  and  steep  riparian  lands 
between  the  Jura  and  the  Black  Forest,  it  sweeps  through 
the  upper  Rhine-basin,  and  after  a  long  course  from 
East  to  West,  it  ultimately  turns  due  North.  From  times 
immemorial  several  main  streams  of  western  culture 
of  the  German  and  French  races  have  crossed  here. 
Here  the  natural  trade  route  from  the  Lake  of  Constance 
westward,  quits  the  Rhine  to  reach,  through  the  Bur- 
gundian  Gate  between  Jura  and  Vosges,  Central  France. 
Here  this  same  trade-route  is  crossed  by  one  running 
from  North  to  South  from  the  lower,  middle  and  upper 
Rhine,  across  the  Jura  passes,  to  central  Switzerland 
and  across  the  Alps  to  Italy.  But  also  for  the  local 
traffic,  for  the  exchange  of  agricultural  produce  between 
the  Sundgau  and  Jura,  so  rich  in  corn  and  wine  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Margravate  and  the  Southern 
Black  Forest  valleys  on  the  other,  this  was  certainly 
the  most  favorable  spot.  With  the  forces  that  gradually 
brought  Basle  to  her  actual  economic  importance  and 
wealth,  this  characteristic  of  hers,  as  a  market,  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  agricultural  development  on  both  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  is  certainly  not  the  least  important. 

The  age  of  railways  has  only  enhanced  anew  the 
advantages  of  Basle's  situation.  Next  to  Frankfort  on 
the  Main,  Basle  is,  thanks  to  her  location,  the  most 
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important  junction  of  Mideuropean  Railways,  and,  owing 
to  its  situation  at  the  frontier,  likewise  the  principal  in 
and  outlet  for  Switzerland.  From  North,  West,  and 
East  the  foreign  lines  are  focussed  here  as  in  an  ellipse, 
and  hence  they  spread  out  again  across  the  whole  of 
Switzerland.  It  is  therefore  here  that  trade  and  traffic, 
in  their  innumerable  lines  and  branches,  have  found 
a  favored  home.  Basle  is  the  most  important  forward- 
ing centre  of  Switzerland,  and  thanks  to  its  monetary 
power,  it  is,  next  to  Zurich,  the  first  banking  place, 
especially  as  a  money  market. 

And  the  last-born  in  our  days,  among  means  of 
locomotion  to  and  from  Basle,  should  be  added,  to  wit: 
Navigation  of  the  Rhine,  which  is  bound  to  open  up 
traffic  and  trade  with  the  ocean,  and  promises  to  en- 
hance the  character  of  Basle,  more  than  ever,  as  the 
key  to  Switzerland  from  the  North  and  Northwest. 

Trade  and  traffic  form  the  first,  the  natural  source 
of  the  economic  bloom  of  our  City.  A  second  and 
nearly  contemporaneous  factor  is  the  highly  developed 
industry  that  struck  roots  centuries  ago.  The  graphic 
arts  of  printing  and  paper  making,  which  ever  since 
the  end  of  the  middle-ages,  then  new  and  rare,  shed 
so  much  lustre  and  wealth  on  our  City,  have  lost  here, 
as  elsewhere,  most  of  their  importance.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  textile  industry,  the  manufacture  of  silk-ribbons, 
the  knitting  industry,  cloth  and  silk  weaving,  and  calico 
printing,  transferred  to  Basle  in  the  second  half  of  XVI 
century  by  the  Italian  and  French  refugees  of  the  Refor- 
mation, became  the  foundation  of  the  proverbial  wealth 
of  the  City,  and  most  remarkably  has  this  considerable 
wealth  increased  and  grown  steadily  and  fruitfully, 
in  the  hands   of  that    newly  immigrated  race,  so 
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that  the  modern  patricians  of  the  City,  are  mostly  found 
bearing  those  originally  foreign  names. 

Of  all  those  flourishing  industries  brought  by  re- 
fugees, only  one  branch,  the  manufacture  of  silk  ribbons, 
and  the  allied  silk  dyeing  have  remained,  and  as  the 
Swiss  market  would  be  much  too  small  to  make  them 
pay,  they  have  grown  into  a  decided  export  industry. 
Of  the  60  or  70  millions  worth,  annually  produced,  good 
two  thirds  are  made  in  Switzerland,  the  remainder 
principally  in  the  neighbouring  German  districts,  and 
a  very  small  part  at  Bregenz.  The  yearly  export  from 
Switzerland  fluctuates  generally  between  30  and  40 
million  francs  worth  (~£  1,200,000  — ~€  1,600,000).  1907 
made  an  exception,  the  figure  amounting  to  42  2/3  million 
francs  (^e  1,706,640).  Next  to  St.  Etienne,  Basle  is  the 
principal  export  market  for  silk  ribbons. 

Besides  this  principal  industry,  about  90  years  ago, 
silk  waste  spinning  was  started  and  took  root.  It  got 
well  set  and  throve  apace,  so  that  Basle,  next  to  Lyons, 
is  certainly  the  most  important  market  for  silk  waste. 
This  industry  also  finds  its  principal  markets  abroad, 
more  especially  at  Crefeld,  where  it  is  utilized  for  vel- 
vet weaving.  The  export  of  silk  waste  averages  25 
million  francs  a  year  (^  1,000,000);  in  1907  it  rose  to 
27  millions  (<£  1,080,000).  The  third  important  industry 
in  Basle,  and  in  its  advantageous  result  to  home  wealth, 
equal  to  the  silk  ribbon  industry,  is  that  of  dyeing, 
established  fifty  years  ago.  Its  first  object,  dye  woods 
and  dye-extracts,  is  still  held  in  view,  but  it  is  left  far 
behind  by  the  Extract  of  Aniline  dyes,  the  production 
of  which  in  Basle,  from  the  very  time  of  their  inven- 
tion by  Perkins,  was  taken  up  in  1859  and,  in  spite 
of  German  competition,  grew  to  its  present  state.  To- 
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day  the  export  amounts  to  22  million  francs  (^880,000) 
whilst  2  million  francs  (^80,000)  may  be  reckoned  as 
the  amount  required  for  home  consumption. 

Partly  as  a  consequence  of  aniline  dyes,  partly 
also  as  an  independent  branch,  pharmaceutical  chemistry 
is  highly  developed,  the  annual  export  reaching  the 
figure  of  4  million  francs  (<£  160,000).  Like  in  other 
countries,  the  progress  of  the  textile  industry  has  gone 
hand  in  hand  in  Basle  with  the  improvement  of  machi- 
nery in  the  last  100  years,  and  has  carried  in  its  train 
other  mechanical  contrivances,  steam  engines,  boilers, 
pumps,  compressors,  refrigerators  and  many  more.  Since 
1880  the  electric  industry  in  Basle  has  taken  deep  root, 
and  Basle  firms  are  foremost  in  Switzerland  for  iron 
constructions  and  copper-smith  work  of  all  kinds. 

Especially  flourishing  has  brewing  been  in  Basle. 
It  is  true  that  the  City  numbers  only  6  breweries.  These 
however  produce  annually  300,000  hectolitres  (7 y2  million 
gallons)  to  the  value  of  6  million  francs  (<£  140,000) 
viz :  1/s  of  the  whole  home  consumption.  About  200,000 
hectolitres  (5  million  gallons)  are  made  by  the  two 
gigantic  breweries  in  the  neighbouring  township  of 
Rheinfelden. 

The  famous  tanneries  of  the  city  have  dwindled 
down  to  a  single  one,  but  probably  as  to  quality  and 
quantity  more  efficient  than  ever. 

Of  the  numberless  greater  and  smaller  trades 
thriving  in  Basle,  only  the  most  important  group  shall 
be  mentioned:  the  building  trade. 

In  the  year  1900  not  less  than  18,000  people,  or 
close  on  17%  of  the  total  population,  owed  their  live- 
lihood to  that  trade. 
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The  needs  of  all  mechanical  pursuits  are  supplied  in 
Basle  by  the  two  great  public  collections  of  models;  the 
one  at  the  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  the  other  at  the  Wo- 
men's Needlework  School.  The  economic  development 
of  Basle  is  naturally  checked  by  the  ever  increasing 
customs  barriers;  to  the  north-east,  north-west  and 
south-west  the  city  is  cut  off  by  these,  from  natural 
extension.  Only  towards  the  south-east  a  restricted 
hinterland  lies  open  at  its  disposal,  in  which  direction 
it  may  extend  unchecked. 

On  the  other  hand  the  situation  of  the  city  close 
to  the  Swiss  and  the  larger  German  markets,  with  far 
greater  purchasing  power,  acts  favorably  on  the  exten- 
sion of  industrial  pursuits,  and  on  business  activity. 
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Banking. 


Banking  business  was  carried  on  for  a  long  time 
in  our  city  by  a  number  of  private  bankers  who,  be- 
sides monetary  transactions,  took  up  also  forwarding 
business.  In  the  year  1844  the  Basle  Bank  was  founded 
with  power  to  issue  notes;  the  first  jointstock  bank 
in  Basle. 

This  was  followed  in  1860  by  the  Mechanics' Bank, 
in  1862  by  the  Basle  Bank  of  Commerce,  and  in  1872 
a  few  Basle  bankers  formed  the  Basle  Bankverein  (Union 
of  Basle  Banks).  From  the  latter  arose  the  powerful 
Swiss  Bankverein  (Union  of  Swiss  Banks).  An  extre- 
mely important  event  for  the  City  was  the  opening  in 
1876  of  a  Stock  Exchange,  by  means  of  which  banking 
and  exchange  business  acquired  real  activity.  The  latter 
grew  apace,  especially  in  the  periods  of  greater  pros- 
perity: 1879—82;  1888—91;  1895—1900,  and  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  preceding  century,  owing  both  to 
new  establishments  and  fusions  of  existing  firms,  and 
to  the  opening  of  branches  by  foreign  institutes,  new 
and  powerful  banks  arose  in  our  midst. 

Thus  Basle  has  grown  into  an  important  banking 
and  exchange  market,  at  which  about  three  dozen  firms 
work  with  profit.  Not  that  everything  progresses  always 
brilliantly.  Generally  speaking,  however,  business  is 
carried  on  steadily.  Hazardous  speculations  are  not 
indulged  in  by  the  Baslese,  so  that  at  times  of  crisis 
and  panic,  Basle  firms  have  seldom  suffered  heavily. 
The  importance  of  Basle  as  a  banking  place  strikes 
even  the  casual  observer.  In  the  last  ten  years  a  number 
of  private  and  joint  stock  banks  have  erected  princely 
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buildings.  Thus  in  the  city  district  of  the  town  a 
regular  banking  quarter  has  arisen.  Besides  the  older 
premises  of  the  Bank  of  Basle,  the  Bank  of  Commerce 
and  the  Savings'  Bank,  new  premises  have  been  erected 
by  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  Cantonal  Bank,  the  Swiss 
Institute  of  Credit,  the  Swiss  Bankverein,  the  Federal 
Bank,  the  Mechanics'  Bank,  the  Joint-Stock  Bank  „de 
Speyr",  and  the  banking  house  of  Messrs.  A.  Sarasin 
&  Co.;  other  firms,  by  renovating  or  altering,  have 
extended  theirs.  Formerly  the  iron  safe  of  the  Bank  in 
Basle  was  considered  the  safest  refuge;  to-day  in 
almost  every  great  bank  there  are  deposits  of  millions 
in  all  kinds  of  paper  in  the  steel  plated  vaults  and 
fire  and  burglar  proof  safes. 

Most  banks  are  on  the  joint-stock  system.  By  their 
side,  however,  flourish  the  not  less  safe  and  honorable 
private  banks.  Though  the  Basle  banks  share  the  work 
among  them,  yet  all  of  them  do  most  banking  and 
exchange  business.  The  issue  of  bank-notes  is  restrict- 
ed to  the  branch  establishment  of  the  Swiss  National 
Bank,  which  superseded  the  Bank  in  Basle  in  1907. 
(The  issuing  of  notes  is  also  allowed  to  the  Cantonal 
Bank  but  only  till  1910).  The  business  of  the  National 
Bank  is  restricted,  as  should  be  the  case  with  a  Bank 
of  Issue,  and  in  its  transactions  (discount  business)  is 
very  strict,  as  required  by  law. 

A  group  of  banks  deal  mostly  in  mortgages,  e.  g. 
Basle  Cantonal  Bank,  Basle  Mortgage  Bank,  the  Me- 
chanics' Bank,  the  Savings  Bank  of  the  Society  for 
Promotion  of  Public  Welfare,  the  Banque  Fonciere  du 
Jura  (Jura  Mortgage  Bank)  and  the  Mortgage  Bank  of 
Basle-Country.  At  the  same  time  rich  citizens,  endow- 
ed institutions,  and  certain  companies  and  societies 
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lend  money  on  real  estate.  The  Cantonal  Bank  and 
the  National  Bank  attend  to  endorsements  on  bills  and 
to  the  Stock  Exchange  settlement,  which  is  arranged 
at  the  end  of  each  month.  The  business  of  the  other 
banks  varies  according  to  the  importance  of  the  firm. 
Some  of  them,  and  likewise  many  private  people,  devote 
themselves  to  the  administration  of  estates,  and  to  the 
stock-exchange  transactions  pertaining  thereto. 

Others  again  are  money-changers,  buy  and  sell 
loan-tickets,  like  the  branch  establishments  of  some  of 
the  great  banks.  Sometimes  they  have  added  to  their 
own  business  that  of  selling  cheques,  and  carrying  on 
business  as  forwarding  and  emigration  agents. 

The  middle  class  and  big  banks  carry  on  money, 
credit  and  bill  business,  either  more  or  less,  according 
to  principles  and  capital.  Nearly  all  of  them  accept 
money  on  deposit  bearing  interest,  which  they  after- 
wards invest  in  many  ways.  They  discount  and  cash 
inland  and  foreign  bills ;  they  buy  and  sell  foreign  bonds, 
coins,  paper;  they  issue  drafts  and  letters  of  credit. 
They  buy  and  sell  paper,  make  advances  on  security 
and  otherwise,  on  bills,  goods,  valuables  &c.  They 
underwrite  loans,  issue  subscriptions,  &c.  They  do  Stock 
Exchange  business  on  the  Basle  and  other  Exchanges, 
either  for  cash,  or  for  the  account.  They  arrange  capital 
investments,  and  take  money  at  fixed  rates  of  interest. 

For  a  certain  fee  they  accept  open  or  sealed  de- 
posits, and  let  fire  and  burglar-proof  safes  in  their  vaults. 
The  great  banks  go  further.  In  their  statutes  they  lay 
down  as  the  object  of  their  enterprise  among  others: 
The  promotion  of  undertakings  in  the  field  of  industry, 
trade,  and  commerce,  —  even  of  agriculture,  —  and 
likewise  for  the  carrying  on  of  all  kinds  of  transport, 
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building  and  industrial  pursuits;  the  promotion  of  all 
business  connected  with  railway  traffic,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  electricity.  They,  with  their  immense  capital, 
constitute  the  power,  the  dominating  factor  in  trade  and 
industry.  Their  field  of  operations  extends,  partly 
through  branch  establishments  at  home  and  abroad, 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  City  and  of  Switzerland. 
Thus  opportunities  are  not  lacking  for  those  who  require 
the  services  of  a  bank.  Above  all  there  are  ample 
chances  for  the  wealthy  of  having  their  fortunes  entirely, 
or  partly  administered. 

For  the  custody  of  their  valuable  papers,  the  en- 
cashment of  coupons  and  interest  due,  many  first  class 
firms  are  at  their  disposal,  who,  true  to  the  fame  of 
old  Basle  honesty  and  probity,  are  ready  with  all  in- 
formation as  to  investments  or  speculations,  at  the 
customer's  cost  of  course. 

Small  and  large  amounts  are  accepted  by  the  tho- 
roughly sound  Savings  Bank  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Public  Welfare,  and  on  the  same  terms 
by  the  Cantonal  Bank,  under  State  guarantee.  Next  to 
the  banks  we  should  mention  the  Insurance  companies 
established  here.  The  „Baloise"  against  fire,  life, 
reinsurance,  and  transport;  the  Swiss  National  Insurance 
Co.  against  transport,  accidents,  employers'  liability,  rein- 
surance, damage  by  water,  burglary,  theft;  the  Swiss 
Insurance  Co.  against  death  and  old  age,  and  many 
more.  There  is  one  more  special  society  worthy  of 
mention,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Switzerland:  The  Fidu- 
ciary Co.  This  society  undertakes  the  revising  of  commer- 
cial and  industrial  enterprises,  the  auditing  of  books 
and  balances,  constant  control  &c,  administrations, 
liquidations,  representation  of  creditors,  the  organization 
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or  fusion  of  trading  companies,  ltd.  liability  companies; 
briefly,  it  assumes  all  the  functions  of  a  trustee. 

The  Stock-Exchange  and  all  the  transactions  therein, 
are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  State.  Only 
members  of  the  exchange  are  empowered  to  carry  out 
transactions,  and  they  must  hold  a  license  to  do  so  from 
the  Stock  Exchange  Committee,  consisting  of  the  prin- 
cipals and  representatives  of  banks  and  kindred  firms, 
entered  in  the  commercial  register  of  the  Canton  Basle- 
City,  and  of  the  stock-brokers. 

For  such  a  concession  a  license  of  from  frs.  500 
20),  to  frs.  5000  («£  200)  must  be  paid.  Moreover, 
the  banking  firms  holding  such  a  license,  must  deposit 
frs.  25,000  (se  1000)  as  security,  the  brokers  frs.  10,000 
(<£  400).  Owners  and  representatives  of  firms  entered 
in  the  cantonal  commercial  register,  and  procurists 
thereof,  and  those  holding  special  powers  of  attorney, 
are  admitted  to  the  stock  exchange. 

Securities  quoted  on  the  exchange  are  subject  to 
an  annual  fee  of  from  50  to  200  Fr.  (~£2— 8).  State 
control  is  exercised  by  the  Commissary  of  the  Exchange, 
the  committee  and  the  minister  (President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade).  Regulations  have  been  framed  by  the  minister 
as  to  the  transactions  on  change,  the  quotation  of 
securities,  the  realisation  of  deposits  &c.  These  regu- 
lations, as  well  as  the  rules  governing  transactions  in 
securities,  statutes  of  the  exchange,  and  the  special 
rules  as  to  settlements  by  the  central  body,  and  stamp 
duties,  are  contained  in  a  pamphlet  obtainable  at  the 
State  Department,  where  copies  of  laws  and  regulations 
may  also  be  had. 

The  turn-over  at  the  exchange  averaged  in  the 
years  1905—1907  Fr.  661,087,690  (^26,443,508)  a  year. 
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Schools. 


In  regard  to  schools,  Basle  holds  a  prominent 
place  among  the  cities  of  Europe.  This  small  State  of 
135,000  inhabitants  spends  4  million  Fr.  (-£160,000) 
a  year  for  educational  purposes,  which  makes  Fr.  30 
(c€  1.4.-)  per  head  of  the  population,  a  feature  that  no 
other  state  can  offer.  26,300  pupils  attended  the  schools 
of  Basle  in  1907  and  the  teachers  numbered  705.  Each 
pupil  costs  the  State  on  an  average  Fr.  160  (^6.8.-) 
a  year;  on  every  board  school  pupil  in  1905  Fr.  262 
10.10.  —  )  were  spent  for  tuition.  For  other  Cantons 
the  corresponding  figures  are:  Geneva  Fr.  149  (^5.18); 
Zurich  Fr.  124  (^5),  and  for  the  Canton  of  Thurgovia 
famed  for  its  schools  Fr.  45  1.12)  per  board  school 
pupil,  whilst  the  average  for  the  whole  of  Switzerland 
amounts  to  Fr.  80  (^3.4).  The  40  schoolhouses  of 
Basle  are  all  princely  buildings  and  thoroughly  equal 
to  all  the  demands  of  hygiene;  many  show  palatial 
forms  and  dimensions,  and  are  fitted  with  every  com- 
fort. Owing  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population 
in  the  last  20  years,  at  least  one  school-house  had  to 
be  built  every  year.  In  the  building  of  schools  the 
motto  holds  good:  Schools  are  the  palaces  of  demo- 
cracy. This  was  the  standard  for  both  the  edile  and 
educational  authorities. 

We  need  not  enter  further  into  figures,  for  if  any- 
where, it  is  in  scholastic  matters  that:  „It  is  the  mind 
that  inspires  life". 

Thanks  to  the  fact  that  Basle  pays  high  salaries, 
she  is  in  a  position  to  command  from  everywhere  the 
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services  of  the  best  teachers,  and  she  avails  herself 
whenever  possible  of  this  advantage.  In  this  way  a 
staff  of  excellent  teachers  is  secured,  the  schools  are 
kept  at  a  high  standard,  and  march  with  the  times. 

The  compulsory  period  of  schooling  is  8  years, 
viz,  from  the  completed  6th  to  the  14th  year.  The  tuition 
at  all  the  schools  of  Basle,  even  the  higher  schools, 
except  the  university,  is  gratuitous  both  for  natives  and 
foreigners.  During  the  first  8  compulsory  school  years, 
pupils  are  supplied  with  all  the  books,  copy-books, 
maps,  writing  and  drawing  materials  gratis,  in  which 
respect  foreigners  are  treated  just  the  same  as  natives, 
a  generosity  nowhere  else  to  be  found. 

State  and  private  institutions  attend  to  the  wants 
of  children  before  they  reach  the  school  age,  by  means 
of  infants'  homes,  creches,  children's  homes,  Frobel 
institutions,  and  little  children's  schools.  Teachers  for 
kindergarten  schools  are  trained  at  a  special  course 
of  the  high  School  for  Girls. 

Arrangement  of  Schools. 

Schooling  in  Basle  is  equally  divided  into  3  periods 
of  4  years  each,  viz: 

a)  Elementary  school  (1st — 4th  year  of  school)  which 
in  1908  showed  an  attendance  of  5282  boys  at 
10  school-houses,  and  5612  girls  at  11  school- 
houses. 

b)  Lower  intermediate  schools  (5th  — 8th  year  of 
school) ; 

c)  Upper  intermediate  schools  (9th— 12th  year  of 
school),  followed  either  by 

d)  The  special  training  school,  or  the  university. 
The  sexes  are  kept  separate. 
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A.  Lower  intermediate  Schools. 
Secondary  School  (fifth  form).    This  follows  the 

four  classes  of  the  elementary  school,  a  sort  of  higher 
board-school;  at  which  languages  (French)  are  taught 
the  cleverer  boys  and  girls. 

1)  Two  perfectioning  classes  are  attached  to  the  boys' 
secondary  schools,  at  which  the  tuition  of  languages 
(French,  Italian,  English)  is  given  to  a  greater  extent, 
and  commercial  and  industrial  subjects  form  part  of 
the  curriculum.  These  perfectioning  classes  prepare 
the  pupils  for  a  commercial  career  and  for  positions 
at  the  Post,  Telegraph  and  Customs'  Offices.  The 
boys'  secondary  school  numbered  in  1907,  2992  pupils 
at  6  school-houses.  For  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  at 
all  the  boys'  intermediate  schools,  the  Society  for  Pro- 
motion of  Manual  Training  held  during  the  evening 
hours  77  classes,  at  which  1522  boys  were  taught 
cardboard  work,  planing,  chipcarving,  and  metal-work. 

2)  The  girls'  secondary  school  showed  during  the 
same  year  an  attendance  of  3403  pupils,  distributed  in 
8  school-houses.  Besides  the  usual  subjects:  languages, 
practical  knowledge  and  female  manual  work,  attention 
is  also  given  to  household  duties.  In  1907,  312  pupils 
attended  13  courses  of  cookery.  To  the  school  is  also 
attached  a  perfectioning  course,  at  which  the  ablest 
pupils  are  given  an  opportunity  of  preparing  for  office 
work,  by  the  acquisition  of  typewriting  and  shorthand. 

B.  Upper  Intermediate  Schools. 

Parallel  with  the  secondary  schools  are  three  higher 
schools  attached  to  the  elementary  school  viz :  Grammar 
School;  Technical  School  (Realschule)  and  the  Higher 
School  for  Girls. 
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Each  of  these  is  divided  into  a  lower  and  an 
upper  form,  of  four  years'  duration  each  (5th— 8th  and 
9th— 12th  school  year).  No  fee  is  demanded  for  atten- 
dance thereat;  in  the  lower  form  (1st — 4th  class)  books 
&c.  are  supplied  free. 

1)  The  Grammar  School  (Gymnasium)  prepares  the 
pupils  in  an  8  year  course  (4  years  lower  and  4  upper 
form),  special  regard  had  to  classical  languages,  for 
the  matric,  and  thus  enables  them  to  pass  on  to  the 
University.  English  is  also  taught,  but  only  as  an  option- 
al subject.    Number  of  pupils  in  1907:  664. 

2)  The  Technical  School  (Realschule)  comprises  4 
years  lower  and  4y2  years  upper  form,  at  which, 
besides  modern  languages,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
mathematical  and  natural  sciences  is  acquired.  It  in- 
cludes a  facultative  course  of  Latin.  This  college  also 
prepares  pupils  for  the  matric,  and  they  are  then  entitled 
to  pass  on  to  the  Polytechnikum  or  the  University 
(philosophical  and  medical  faculties).  This  School  has 
also  a  commercial  branch  lasting  4  years,  and  preparing 
pupils  for  the  High  Commercial  Schools. 

Number  of  pupils  in  1907:  1770. 

3)  The  High  School  for  Girls  sets  itself  the  task  of 
supplying  girls  with  a  general  superior  knowledge.  To 
it  are  also  attached  perfectioning  classes;  at  one  of 
these  (3  years)  girls  are  prepared  for  the  matric,  hence 
for  academical  studies ;  the  other  (3  years)  trains  teachers, 
and  a  special  commercial  branch  prepares  the  girls  in 
two  years  for  a  business  career.  In  the  courses  of 
one  year's  duration,  children's  teachers  are  prepared. 
Number  of  pupils  in  1907:  1437. 
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C.  Private  Schools. 
In  Basle  there  are  many  excellently  managed  private 
girls'  schools,  but  none  for  boys.  Only  the  "Free 
Protestant  School"  admits  boys  within  the  elementary 
school  age,  but  passes  them  over  in  the  fifth  year  to 
the  State  schools,  whilst  the  upper  forms  are  restricted 
to  girls.  Boarding-schools,  such  as  obtain  in  French 
Switzerland,  do  not  exist.  Foreign  pupils  wishing  to 
study  here,  find  good  accomodation  and  every  care 
with  suitable  private  families.  Particulars  as  to  these 
are  kindly  given  by  the  headmasters  of  the  schools, 
or  by  the  General  Inquiry  Office  of  Basle. 

D.  Care  of  the  Young. 

The  care  of  the  young  is  mostly  entrusted  to  the 
State,  or  to  private  societies  e.  g.  to  the  several  committees 
of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Public  Welfare, 
to  the  Pestalozzi  Society,  and  to  the  branch  of  the 
Women's  Society,  specially  devoted  to  the  care  of 
children,  and  the  protection  of  morality.  The  school 
doctor  watches  over  the  healthy  development  of  pupils. 
His  activity  is  supplemented  by  the  distribution  of 
soup  and  milk  to  poor  and  weakly  children.  The 
children's  Holiday  Treat,  in  the  summer  of  1908,  pro- 
vided 810  boys  and  girls  with  the  blessing  of  a  country 
stay  of  weeks,  during  the  long  vacation.  Sickly 
children  needing  a  prolonged  stay,  find  an  agreable 
one  in  the  Sanatorium  of  Langenbruck,  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions.  More  than  three  thousand 
children  are  given  cloth,  boots  and  wearing  apparel 
The  holiday  and  winter  homes  undertake  to  occupy 
and  watch  over  children  out  of  school  hours,  whose 
parents,  owing  to  their  pursuits,  are  kept  from  home 
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the  whole  day.  The  same  object  is  aimed  at  by  the 
tailoring  courses  held  in  winter  for  the  boys'  secon- 
dary schools.  The  "Children's  Stations"  kept  by  the 
Women's  Society  for  the  Care  of  Children,  take  care 
also  of  those  children  whose  parents,  either  through 
want,  or  sickness,  misfortune  or  slovenliness,  are  not 
able  to  look  after  them  or  bring  them  up  properly. 

Besides  the  gymnastic  and  swimming  exercises 
instituted  by  the  several  schools,  play-evenings  are 
arranged  with  the  object  of  strengthening  and  keeping 
young  folks  in  good  health.  In  the  year  1907,  4861 
children,  under  the  leadership  of  83  teachers,  took 
part  at  1252  such  evenings,  and  on  241  afternoons 
excursions  were  made  by  1775  children  led  by  52 
teachers,  whilst  279  boys  took  part  at  the  drill  of 
the  volunteer  cadet  corps.  The  skating  committee  laid 
down  during  the  frost  3  skating  rinks  for  the  free  use 
of  children. 

Special  classes  are  formed  for  the  weak-minded,  at 
which  a  particular  course  of  instruction  is  arranged, 
aiming  at  the  education  of  backward  pupils.  For 
stutterers  there  is  a  special  elocution  course  at 
the  boys'  secondary  school.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Home  in  Riehen  provides  for  the  education  of  normally 
gifted  deaf  and  dumb  children,  whilst  that  in  Bettingen 
devotes  its  energies  to  the  less  gifted  deaf  and  dumb; 
and  the  institute  "Hope"  in  Riehen  is  specially  reserv- 
ed for  the  very  weak-minded.  The  City  Orphanage 
takes  care  of  the  orphans  of  citizens.  Those  of  parents 
who  are  not  citizens,  are  placed  in  foreign  institutions, 
or  entrusted  to  families  by  the  committee  of  the  "So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Public  Welfare"  for  the 
care  of  neglected  children,  or  by  the  committee  of  the 
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Country  Orphanage.  For  orphans  of  the  Jewish  per- 
suasion there  is  a  special  Jewish  Orphanage.  For 
the  reformation  of  abandoned  boys  the  State  maintains 
the  Institute  of  Klosterfiechten,  whilst  that  of  the  Gute 
Herberge  is  kept  for  girls  of  the  same  class. 

We  refrain  purposely  from  giving  any  further 
figures.  What  is  done  in  Basle  and  what  is  collected, 
as  voluntary  contributions  for  the  care  of  the  young, 
amounts  annually  to  many  hundred  thousands  of  francs, 
but  what  is  done  freely  and  at  personal  sacrifice  for 
such  objects,  baffles  all  calculation  in  figures. 

E.  Training  Schools. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  „School  of  Arts  and  Crafts", 
a  State  institution.  On  the  one  hand  its  object  is  the 
industrial  perfectioning  of  the  mechanic;  on  the  other 
the  schooling  of  artistically  gifted  amateurs,  and  pro- 
fessional artists. 

Besides  a  number  of  practical  and  theoretical 
courses  for  mechanics,  (locksmiths,  joiners,  mechanicians, 
woodcarvers,  painters,  boot-makers,  saddlers,  tailors 
gardeners,  ribbon-weavers,  confectioners,  typographers, 
book-binders)  lectures  are  given  in  the  several  branches 
of  art  and  history  of  art.  To  the  institute  is  annexed 
an  industrial  museum.  In  the  winter  term  1907—1908 
the  school  was  frequented  by  1582  male  und  150 
female  pupils,  the  latter  mostly  following  the  art  classes. 

The  Women's  Needlework  School  is  likewise  a 
State  institution.  Here  ladies'  work  is  mostly  taught, 
such  as  plain  and  machine  sewing,  linen  and  art  em- 
broidery, dressmaking,  millinery,  cutting  out,  mending, 
ironing;  moreover  cooking,  housekeeping,  bookkeeping, 
hygiene  and  sick-nursing  are  part  of  the  curriculum. 
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The  institute  trains  also  teachers  for  the  above  men- 
tioned branches ;  for  this  purpose  lectures  are  given  in 
pedagogy,  methodology,  German  language,  and  higher 
grade  nursing.  In  the  winter  of  1907 — 08  the  number 
of  pupils  amounted  to  1313. 

The  "General  Music  School"  and  "Conservatoire" 
of  Basle  are  patronized  by  the  "Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Public  Welfare".  The  object  is:  I.  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  art  of  music  at  home  (Music  School) ; 
II.  the  professional  perfectioning  in  all  theoretical  and 
practical  branches  of  phonetics  (Conservatoire).  The 
tuition  extends  to  all  instrumental  music,  singing,  recit- 
ing, Italian,  solfeggio  and  rythmics,  and  to  all  theo- 
retical branches  of  music.  The  several  courses  in 
1907 — 08  were  attended  by  1144  male  and  female 
pupils. 

Repetition  and  perfectioning  courses  for  young  men 
and  women  in  French,  Italian  and  English  are  held 
during  the  evening  hours  by  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Public  Welfare.  The  number  of  people 
attending  these  free  courses  in  1909  amounted  to 
943.  The  Board  of  Education  in  Basle  arranges  public 
courses  on  commercial  subjects,  to  which  are  admitted 
all  those  that  are  in  business.  In  the  year  1907  such 
courses  were  held  between  7  and  9  p.  m.  and  treated 
commercial  law,  law  of  exchange,  book-keeping  in  its 
various  forms,  balances,  money  and  banking  trans- 
actions, banks  of  issue,  commercial  politics,  commercial 
and  trade  geography.  These  courses  were  attended 
by  235  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  Commercial  Society  of  Basle  keeps  a  school 
for  the  instruction  of  its  members,  directed  by  a  head- 
master; the  tuition  takes  place  partly  during  the  day, 
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partly  in  the  evening.  It  comprises  modern  languages, 
shorthand,  typewriting  and  all  the  branches  of  com- 
merce. 

The  Commercial  School  of  Dr.  R.  Widemann  is  a 
private  one.  Those  attending  the  half  yearly  and  yearly 
courses  (ladies  and  gentlemen)  are  so  thoroughly  taught, 
that  they  are  at  once  qualified  to  fill  positions  in  busi- 
ness. The  number  of  pupils  from  1st  September  1906 
to  31st  August  1907  amounted  to  414. 

The  training  of  teachers  is  done  in  the  training- 
schools  for  elementary  teachers.  Only  those  who  have 
passed  the  matric  at  the  Grammar  School  or  Technical 
School,  or  have  frequented  a  teachers'  seminary  are 
admitted.  They  are  allowed  to  attend  courses  at  the 
University. 

N.  B.  The  training  of  teachers  for  the  interme- 
diate schools  is  mostly  effected  by  a  three  years'  course 
at  the  University. 

F.  The  University. 

The  Basle  university  was  founded  in  1460.  It  is 
therefore  the  oldest  of  Swiss  High  Schools.  In  the 
summer  of  1907  courses  were  held  by  100  professors 
and  lecturers.  To  the  university  are  attached :  9  clinics, 
10  laboratories,  and  5  other  scientific  institutions  and 
seminaries.  There  are  moreover  the  University  Library, 
the  Natural  History  Museum,  the  Art  Collection,  the 
Sculpture  Gallery,  the  Historical  Museum,  and  the  Eth- 
nological Collection.  The  number  of  students  entered 
in  the  winter  term  of  1907—08  was  605  (61  ladies); 
to  these  should  be  added  119  unattached  (not  regular 
students,  of  whom  57  ladies).  The  Slav  and  other 
exotic  elements  so  numerous  at  other  Swiss  universi- 
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ties  are  rare  here  in  Basle.  Of  the  605  students  men- 
tioned before,  455  were  Swiss,  150  foreigners,  of  whom 
76  Germans,  and  50  Russians.  In  comparison  with 
other  higher  schools,  the  number  of  students  in  Basle 
is  not  great;  but  this  very  circumstance  enables  the 
students  to  get  into  touch  with  their  professors,  and 
derive  greater  profit  from  the  use  of  clinics,  labora- 
tories, seminaries  &c.  than  is  possible  at  universities 
with  larger  numbers  of  students. 


Worship. 


Of  the  112842  inhabitants  of  Basle  on  1st  Dec.  1900 
73126  =  64,8%  professed  the  Protestant  Religion, 
36987  =  32,8%         „        „  Catholic 
1903  =   1,7%         „        „  Jewish 
The  small  remainder  of  826  =  0,7%  professed 
other  religions,  or  none  at  all.  The  protestants  mostly 
belong  to  the  Reformed  State  Church,  at  which  in  5 
parishes  with    10  churches,   20  clergymen  officiate. 
Moreover,  for  the  further  spiritual  comfort  there  are 
11  large  chapels  or  meeting  houses  maintained  by 
religious  societies  or  unions.    The  French  speaking 
protestants  form  a  congregation  to  themselves  with 
two  clergymen  and  one  church.    The  Old  Catholics 
are  also  organized  as  a  State  Christian  Catholic  Church 
with  one  church  and  two  clergymen. 
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The  Roman  Catholic  congregation  possess  an  organi- 
zation free  and  independent  of  the  State;  they  have 
three  churches,  with  three  priests,  and  several  vicars. 
Divine  Service  is  conducted  not  only  in  German,  but 
in  French  and  Italian  also. 

The  Jewish  community  is  also  quite  independent 
of  the  State;  it  possesses  a  stately  Synagogue. 

Religious  life  in  Basle  among  all  the  faiths  is 
strongly  developed,  which  is  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  less  than  73  societies  or 
unions  of  a  religious  character. 

Among  these,  deserving  of  special  mention,  is  the 
Evangelical  Missionary  Society  which  maintains  here 
in  Basle  an  institute  for  the  training  of  Missionaries 
(1907  =  108  pupils).  In  their  field  of  work  with  64 
stations,  56337  members  and  31228  pupils,  in  West 
Africa,  India  and  China  in  the  year  1907,  228  missio- 
naries were  carrying  on  active  work,  and  the  expenses 
amounted  in  the  same  year  to  Frs.  2,143,121  (<£  85725). 


Spalen  Gate. 
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Art  and  Science. 


Basle  is  an  ancient  centre  of  culture.  Art  and 
Science  have  ever  been  fostered  here,  keeping  pace 
with  the  political  and  economic  development  of  the 
City.  The  latter  owes  its  distinct  impress  of  intellectual 
life  to  the  concentration  of  German  and  French,  where 
the  main  roads  crossed,  which  from  west  and  south 
of  Germany  led  to  Italy  and  Burgundy. 

On  the  old  citadel-hill,  falling  sheer  down  to  the 
Rhine,  there  stands  the  most  beautiful  medioeval 
monument,  the  Cathedral.  Of  the  Romanesque  structure 
in  the  XI  and  XII  centuries  much  is  still  extant. 
To  that  period  belong  the  ground  plan  with  the 
broad  central  nave  and  the  mighty  pillars;  to  that 
period  the  famous  Gallus  portal,  a  triumphal  arch 
copied  from  the  „Porte  Noire"  (Black  Gate)  of  Besangon. 
Romanesque  is  also  the  chancel,  as  far  as  the  choir, 
internally  decorated  with  the  costly  figured  cubeiform 
capitols,  externally  with  the  mighty  circular  windows  and 
the  choice  decorative  friezes.  The  chapel,  the  super- 
structure, the  western  fagade  and  the  steeples  as  far 
as  the  dome,  date  from  the  XIV  century,  whilst  the 
steeple  cupolas  and  the  cloisters  go  back  to  the  XV. 

Besides  the  Cathedral,  10  churches  dating  from 
the  Middle-ages  are  still  extant;  among  these  St.  Alban's, 
with  early  Romanesque  cloisters ;  the  Dominican  Church 
with  a  graceful  vane  on  the  roof,  and  the  Barftisser 
Church  with  its  exceedingly  high  chancel.  Among  the 
profane  buildings  of  the  middle-ages,  the  still  extant 
City  Gates  possess  real  artistic  value,  e.  g.  the  Spalentor 
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(Spalen  Gate)  built  at  the  beginning  of  XV  century 
and  which  in  1473  was  decorated  by  a  front  structure 
and  graceful  statues,  the  work  of  Sarbach.  Though 
all  the  ecclesiastical  art  in  Basle  was  more  or  less 
influenced  by  France,  yet  this  splendid  city  gate,  with 
its  central  structure,  flanked  by  two  round  turrets, 
across  which  the  smart  dome-shaped  roof  is  thrown 
so  elegantly,  is  the  first  real  monumental  creation  of 
the  free  and  newly  flourishing  civic  art. 

The  ruins  extant  in  the  Crypt  of  the  Cathedral 
give  only  a  faint  idea  of  the  art  of  painting  in  the 
middle-ages.  Only  with  Conrad  Witz,  Basle's  importance 
is  proclaimed. 

Conrad  Witz,  a  native  of  Constance  (1398—1447), 
came  to  Basle  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Basle, 
and  here  among  other  works  he  carried  out  a  great 
covered  altar,  parts  of  which  are  still  preserved  (in 
the  public  Art  collection). 

Witz  possessed  a  powerful  gift  of  observation  of 
his  surroundings  but  especially  of  nature.  His  prede- 
cessors had  painted  what  they  felt,  but  Witz  what  he 
saw,  and  he  knew  how  to  paint  it.  Like  the  brothers 
Van  Eyck  in  the  Netherlands,  Witz  paved  the  way  for 
a  new  line  in  art  on  the  Upper  Rhine. 

It  was  the  rich  intellectual  life  reigning  in  this 
City  ever  since  the  first  30  years  of  the  XV  century, 
that  drew  Conrad  Witz  to  Basle.  Mighty  political 
development,  the  growing  independence  of  the  citizens, 
and,  last  not  least,  the  sojourn  of  so  many  famous 
scholars  and  princes  of  the  Church  during  the  Council 
(1431 — 1448)  increased  the  citizens'  wealth,  and  brought 
about  a  splendour  in  dress,  home,  and  in  the  mode 
of  living,  which  favorably  influenced  art  and  artists. 


Government  House. 
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The  last  finishing  touches  to  the  decorations  were 
added  to  the  churches,  even  to  the  splendid  oak  chairs; 
their  vestries  were  filled  with  costly  pyxes,  crucifixes, 
and  chalices.  The  art  of  living  was  developing.  Private 
houses  like  the  Engelhof  (Angel)  arose  at  that  time. 
How  comfortably,  nay  splendidly,  they  were  internally 
fitted  is  shown  by  the  Tschekkenburlin  room  in  the 
Charterhouse,  and  by  the  wonderfully  brilliant  and 
vividly  drawn  mural  tapestries  in  our  Historical  Museum. 
Most  strikingly,  however,  was  the  feeling  of  the  power 
of  the  City  expressed  in  the  Government  House,  which 
was  erected  between  1508  and  1521.  Through  three 
grand  portal-arches  the  glance  sweeps  into  the  spacious 
court  with  its  beautiful  flight  of  stairs.  The  Basle  artists 
put  in  of  their  best  in  the  external  and  internal  deco- 
ration of  Government  House.  Richly  carved  chamber 
panelling,  artistic  wrought  iron  balusters  and  gates, 
splendid  stained  glass  in  the  windows. 

To  this  City,  teeming  with  intellectual  and  physical 
life,  came  the  eighteen  year  old  Hans  Holbein,  in  the  first 
months  of  the  year  1515,  as  an  art  pupil.  At  first  he 
worked  at  the  studio  of  the  Basle  painter  Hans  Herbster, 
where  he  had  to  make  drawings  for  wood-carving, 
ordered  by  the  great  Basle  printers,  and  thus  he  was 
able  at  once  to  show  the  most  brilliant  side  of  his 
natural  gifts. 

In  the  following  year  he  already  obtained  an  order 
to  paint  the  portrait  of  the  mayor,  James  Meyer  "to 
the  sign  of  the  hare"  and  his  wife.  In  1517  he 
executed  paintings  at  the  house  of  J.  Hertenstein  in 
Lucerne,  and  thence  he  wandered  to  Italy.  His  intuition 
of  the  beautiful  and  monumental  found  in  that  land 
noble  answers  to  a  thousand  questions.   Full  of  creative 
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power  he  returned  to  Basle  in  1519,  where  worthy 
tasks  awaited  him.  He  painted  the  portrait  of  Boniface 
Amerbach,  a  picture  that  seems  to  reflect  some  of  the 
brilliancy  of  the  fair  land  he  had  just  quitted.  Then 
followed  the  great  task,  the  decoration  of  the  new 
Government  House  with  frescoes.  The  latter  are  only 
preserved  in  the  water-colour  original  sketches,  and  in 
later  copies.  In  other  works  such  as  the  Passion,  the 
Madonna  of  Soleure,  and  above  all  in  the  sketches 
for  a  Passion  on  glass,  we  see  how  simplified  and 
ennobled  is  his  expression  of  form.  Many  of  his 
works  show  also  that  he  is  still  susceptible  to  foreign 
influences. 

The  Madonnas  remind  one  somewhat  of  Diirer's 
charming  pictures;  the  thrilling  Death  of  the  Christ,  of 
Griinewald;  the  Last  Supper  strongly  of  Leonardo. 
Even  his  ideal  of  feminine  beauty  tends  towards  that  of 
Leonardo.  The  original  for  the  Madonna  of  Soleure  is  his 
own  wife.  Now  he  makes  the  acquaintance  of  a  charming 
patrician  lady  of  the  family  of  Offenburg.  He  paints 
her  as  heavenly  and  earthly  love;  and  in  the  noblest 
of  his  creations,  the  Madonna  with  the  family  Meyer, 
it  is  that  lady's  noble  features  spiritualized  that  are 
portrayed. 

But  this  were  barely  half  a  description  of  Hans 
Holbein's  work.  Think  only  of  the  precious  sketches 
for  stained  glass,  of  those  drawings  for  wood-carvings 
of  Death's  Dance,  which  a  congenial  carver  Hans 
Lutzelburger  executed,  quite  small  pictures  but  brimful 
of  expression,  character,  beauty,  so  that  they  appear 
sublime  to  the  onlooker.  Towards  1526  orders  cease, 
times  are  troubled,  full  of  political  and  religious  con- 
fusion.   But  a  propitious  fortune  smiles  on  Hans 
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Holbein.  He  had  already  painted  the  portrait  of  Eras- 
mus several  times,  to  the  latter's  perfect  satisfaction. 
One  of  these  pictures  had  been  sent  by  Erasmus  to 
Sir  Thomas  More,  chancellor  of  King  Henry  VIII  of 
England.  Now  Erasmus  recommends  the  painter  himself 
to  More.  For  two  years  Holbein  lives  in  London,  the 
guest  of  More,  painting  his  and  his  friends'  portraits. 
In  1528  Holbein  rfeturns  to  Basle.  In  spite  of  the 
restless  times,  the  government  tries  to  retain  him,  by 
giving  him  important  commissions.  Holbein  finishes 
the  last  mural  painting  in  the  Goverment  House  Chamber, 
and  paints  the  organ  loft  of  the  Cathedral.  But  the 
victory  of  Reformation  puts  an  end  to  the  painter's 
artistic  work.  His  patron,  the  mayor  James  Meyer,  is 
overthrown,  Erasmus  retires  to  Freiburg  i.  B.  and  at 
carnival  1529  the  storm  bursts.  What  Erasmus  writes 
about  it  to  Pirkheimer,  throws  light  on  how  many  art- 
treasures  Basle  lost  at  that  time.  The  mural  paintings 
were  smeared  with  combustible  limewash,  and  what 
resisted  the  flames  was  broken  up,  and  thrown  on  the 
stake.  Neither  monetary  nor  artistic  value  was  spared. 
In  those  miserable  days  Holbein,  'tis  true,  painted  the 
portraits  of  his  wife  and  two  children,  the  wife  sorrowful, 
the  younger  child  in  tears,  and  the  boy  with  the  unfor- 
gettable dolorous  upraising  of  the  eyes,  the  whole  group 
as  sublimely  beautiful  as  any  holy  Madonna  painting. 

For  art's  sake  Holbein  must  take  his  departure. 
He  has  a  presentiment  that  fortune  will  smile  on  him 
in  England,  nor  is  he  deceived.  At  the  „Stahlhof" 
he  finds  work  from  the  German  merchants,  and  when 
he  designs  a  decoration  for  them  for  the  coronation  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  the  Queen's  attention  is  drawn  to  him, 
and  he  is  appointed  court  painter  to  Henry  VIII.  He 
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is  lost  to  Basle.  Only  in  1538  does  he  return  here, 
on  his  way  through,  clad  in  silks  and  velvets,  a  grand 
seigneur. 

After  Holbein,  till  far  into  the  XIX  century  no 
artist  of  much  importance  appears.  But  his  style  full 
of  beauty  bears  for  a  long  time  on  industrial  art 
especially  stained  glass,  which  as  far  as  the  XVII 
century  produces  remarkable  work,  and  only  ceases 
to  be  an  art  when  it  misapplies  its  appropriate  means. 
Goldsmiths'  work  keeps  longest  at  a  high  level,  and 
right  into  the  XVIII  century  turns  out  real  works  of  art. 

In  architecture  the  true  Renaissance  spaciousness 
never  breaks  through.  For  a  long  time  buildings  are 
carried  out  in  the  Gothic  style.  Only  a  few  eminent 
works  are  worthy  of  mention.  The  Spiesshof,  where 
forms  somewhat  similar  to  the  Palladium  are  repro- 
duced, reminding  one  of  the  northern  Town-Halls ; 
the  fagade  of  the  Gelten-Zunft  (Winepresses  Guild), 
which  in  its  elegant  yet  strongly  marked  structure,  may 
be  called  an  ornament  of  northern  Renaissance.  Next 
to  these,  the  Iselin  chamber  in  the  Historical  Museum, 
the  noblest  Renaissance  specimen  of  panelling  in  German 
Switzerland. 

The  aspect  of  the  City  remained  pretty  nearly  the 
same  till  the  middle  of  the  XVIII  century.  Only  then, 
fostered  by  the  economic  development  of  the  City,  a 
strong  incentive  to  building  appears.  Now  arise  a 
number  of  splendid  patrician  mansions  which,  most 
picturesquely  situated,  coupled  with  their  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, have  given  such  a  noble  impress  to  Basle.  In 
these  buildings,  recalling,  as  in  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  the  French  influence,  the  „Genius  Loci",  finds 
its  real  expression.    At  this  time  a  half  forgotten  art, 
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the  smith's,  flourishes.  As  the  lace  finishes  off  the 
dress,  so  around  courts,  windows  and  balconies,  iron 
railings  form  the  choicest  decoration,  and  even  in  the 
middle-class  houses  one  finds  gates,  window  boxes, 
bell-pulls  of  exquisite  beauty/  With  the  XIX  century  a 
cold  sobering  blast  blows  over  Basle.  Without  any 
upheavals,  the  City  is  softly  influenced,  and  many 
breaths  of  mutable  taste  are  wafted  in  from  without. 
About  the  middle  of  the  century  a  longing  is  born  in 
the  artistic  milieu  of  Basle  for  grandeur,  ideal  beauty, 
and  noble  simplicity.  Italy  is  the  source  of  inspiration 
for  all.  James  Burckhardt  writes  his  Cicero.  In  the 
same  spirit  Ernest  Stiickelberg  paints  his  nobly  con- 
ceived pictures.  The  same  tendency  is  expressed  in 
J.  J.  Stehlin's  beautifully  simple  buildings,  standing  on 
the  charming  terraces  that  rise  above  the  old  filled  up 
city  moats.  From  this  milieu,  after  more  than  three 
hundred  years'calm,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  appears 
on  the  horizon,  Arnold  Bocklin  (1827 — 1901),  a  painter 
also,  like  Witz  and  Holbein.  It  is  true  he  executed 
fewest  of  his  works  in  Basle ;  most  of  them  in  Munich 
and  Florence ;  but  wherever  he  dwelt,  both  in  his  ascen- 
dancy and  in  his  decline,  he  remained  truly  Baslese, 
and  only  thus  can  his  peculiar  charm  and  greatness 
be  accounted  for.  With  forcible  energy,  cool  and 
sharp  intuition,  sound  virile  understanding,  a  glowing 
phantasy  and  a  deeply  impressionable  character  was 
this  favorite  of  nature  gifted.  In  his  youth  he  al- 
ready saw  the  limits  of  his  gifts,  of  his  own  charac- 
teristics. His  mind  is  set  as  to  realistic  art,  then 
predominant  in  France.  He  could  have  followed  that 
path  just  as  well  as  the  French,  his  Munich  Pan  is  a 
proof,  but  he  would  not.  In  this  renunciation  lies  the 
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restriction  of  his  art;  the  French,  even  Segantini,  are  far 
ahead  of  him  in  the  field  of  perception.  A  chronological 
glance  at  his  works  shows  a  splendid  crescendo  to  perfec- 
tion. In  the  sixties  a  slightly  sentimental  trait,  coupled 
with  subtle,  cool  coloring,  as  in  his  Petrarca,  appears. 
Then  he  grows  pathetic,  the  longing  for  grand  attitudes 
is  awakened,  and  the  ever  clearer  and  more  brilliant 
colouring  becomes  the  expression  of  his  temperament, 
to  wit,  in  his  Pieta.  Then  come  colossal  orders,  the 
Sarasin  Garden  Hall,  the  Museum  staircase.  In  the 
seventies  ghastly  moments  set  in,  reminiscent  of  the 
horrors  of  war.  Then  comes  the  group  of  strong  pic- 
tures, battles.  The  power  of  motion  corresponds  to  the 
uninterrupted  sparkling  splendour  of  colour  of  Conrad 
Witz  and  the  Dutch  school.  At  that  time  Bocklin 
paints  those  precious  fable  subjects  of  startling  realism, 
for  he  has  ever  looked  into  Nature's  eye  with  the 
penetrating  glance  of  a  Leonardo.  From  the  eighties 
onward,  he  lives  in  Florence,  happy  in  the  clear  atmos- 
phere, the  floral  splendour  and  the  noble  group  of 
silver  poplars.  Here  are  created  his  grandest,  most 
perfect  pictures.  Of  these  Basle  possesses  the  Grove 
of  Sacrifice,  the  Naiades,  Ulysses  and  Calypso  and 
many  more.  Every  line,  every  shade  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  ensemble.  And  every  picture  is  full 
of  what  the  German  longs  to  acquire  from  art:  Depth, 
brilliant  colouring,  blissful  beauty  and  phantasy. 

Hans  Sandreuter,  Bocklin's  pupil,  forms  the  tran- 
sition to  the  modern  artistic  tendency,  which  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  bursts  out  into  bloom.  Among 
the  legions  of  Basle  architects,  plastic  artists,  and 
painters  there  are  true  artistic  natures,  from  whom  their 
native  City  dare  expect  great  things. 
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The  centre  of  scientific  life  in  Basle  has  certainly 
been  the  University,  ever  since  its  existence.  Its  foun- 
dation in  1460  was  a  determined  and  premeditated 
act  of  the  citizens,  even  though  it  needed  a  formal 
permit  from  Pope  Pius  II.  This  daring  act  of  the 
Basle  government  cannot  be  sufficiently  appreciated, 
for  they  undertook  what  only  powerful  princes  and 
prelates  durst  do.  The  manner  of  its  origin  was  the 
determining  factor  in  its  development,  its  fate  was 
closely  bound  up  with  that  of  the  commonalty;  and 
if  there  were  hard  times,  when  its  very  existence  was 
jn  jeopardy,  it  has  amply  repaid  the  City  for  its  sacri- 
fices, with  tenfold  blessings.  The  first  period  of  the 
Basle  University  was  also  the  most  brilliant.  A  few 
years  after  its  foundation,  its  chairs  were  occupied  by 
men  of  universal  fame.  John  von  Wesel  was  the  first 
that  as  a  professor  expounded  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
John  Heynlin  de  Lapide,  an  ornament  of  the  Paris 
University,  accepted  a  chair  at  Basle.  Geyler  von 
Kaysersberg  studied  in  Basle ;  Sebastian  Brant,  who  later 
on  was  a  famous  teacher  of  the  poetic  art  and  of  juris- 
prudence, came  to  Basle  at  the  age  of  17.  John  Reuchlin 
also  attained  the  dignity  of  Magister  at  this  university. 

When  at  the  beginning  of  the  XVI  century,  the 
„King  of  Science"  the  master  and  finest  judge  of  the 
Latin  language  and  eloquence,  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam, 
settled  in  Basle,  he  was  the  brilliant  centre  of  a  noble 
circle  of  scholars  and  artists.  The  name  of  the  great 
humanist  drew  the  eyes  of  the  whole  cultured  world 
to  the  old  Bishop's  City  on  the  Rhine,  which  soon 
added  a  second  great  name  to  the  celebrated  pages 
of  its  history :  that  of  Hans  Holbein.  It  was  commonly 
reported  at  the  time  that  there  was  not  a  single  house 
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in  Basle  that  did  not  shelter  a  scholar.  The  brilliant 
splendour  of  the  university  brought  in  its  train  an 
unexpected  growth  in  a  trade  just  as  young  as  the 
Basle  university,  that  of  printing.  Next  to  Strassburg 
and  Augsburg,  Basle  was  the  greatest  printing  centre 
of  the  German  Kingdom.  In  1471  the  City  Council 
had  already  to  settle  the  first  dispute  between  master 
printers  and  men.  The  men  who  by  laying  down 
work,  a  strike  in  all  its  forms,  tried  to  obtain  higher 
wages,  were  forbidden  to  organize.  Printing  acted 
beneficially  on  another  trade  that  has  maintained  its 
position  in  Basle  to  this  day,  to  wit:  paper  making. 

At  the  time  of  the  religious  struggles  a  severe 
crisis  affected  the  university.  The  most  famous  men 
of  that  high  school,  even  to  Erasmus,  were  opposed 
to  the  Reformation  and  left  Basle.  But  the  complete 
victory  of  the  new  faith  also  helped  to  raise  the  im- 
portance of  the  Basle  theological  faculty,  it  being  one 
of  the  first  to  train  protestant  ecclesiastics  and  to  send 
them  abroad. 

The  Basle  university  excelled  in  two  respects  the 
other  high  schools.  Firstly,  the  citizens  took  a  deep 
interest  in  academical  life,  so  that  there  were  nearly 
always  sufficient  native  teachers;  secondly,  the  geo- 
graphical situation  of  Basle  caused  a  constant  inter- 
course with  the  sister  universities  abroad.  At  all  times 
Basle  has  given  birth  to  great  scientists  :  the  scholarly 
families  of  Bernoulli  and  Euler,  not  to  mention  others, 
for  whose  services  the  academies  of  Paris,  Berlin,  and 
St.  Petersburg  vied  with  one  another.  At  all  times  foreign 
scholars  sought  their  field  of  activity  by  preference  at 
Basle,  and  had  a  fructifying  and  invigorating  influence 
on  the  intellectual  life  of  the  City. 
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The  first  decades  of  XIX  century  brought  the 
university  many  radical  changes.  The  political  views 
of  the  new  times  required  that  ancient  rights  the  uni- 
versity had  hitherto  possessed,  should  be  removed. 
Thus  its  own  jurisdiction  was  withdrawn,  nor  was  it 
allowed  at  elections  to  vote  as  a  separate  body  politic. 
Universities  having  been  founded  at  that  time  in 
Zurich  and  Berne  also,  Basle  lost  its  exceptional  po- 
sition, that  of  possessing  the  only  university  in  German 
Switzerland.  At  that  time  many  German  professors 
and  students  came  to  Basle,  who  had  been  persecuted 
in  their  native  country  for  belonging  to  the  „Students' 
Associations".  Their  presence  caused  serious  trouble 
to  the  City,  the  reactionary  governments  of  the  German 
States  persecuting  these  refugees  even  abroad.  As 
against  this,  Basle,  owing  to  its  generous  hospitality, 
obtained  many  masters,  and  a  fresh  impetus  was  given 
to  the  old  revered  university. 

In  the  thirties  and  forties  the  transition  of  the  uni- 
versity into  a  modern  high  school  took  place,  and  with 
it  the  growth  of  the  several  scientific  institutions 
followed,  without  which  nowadays  a  high  school  cannot 
fulfil  its  mission.  Among  these  institutions  the  most 
important  is  the  university- library  which,  with  its 
250,000  books  and  MSS.  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being 
the  greatest  of  all  Swiss  libraries. 

Of  inestimable  value  are  the  incunabula  and  ma- 
nuscripts of  the  middle-ages.  When  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  the  numerous  monasteries  were  dispersed, 
all  their  libraries  fell  to  the  share  of  the  university,  as 
did  the  collections  of  the  Cathedral-Chapter.  Among 
the  specially  valuable  library  treasures,  were  the  nu- 
merous Greek  MSS.  of  John  de  Ragusio,  owned  by  the 
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Dominicans,  and  the  collection  of  MSS  of  John  Heynlin 
de  Lapide  preserved  by  the  Carthusians.  Of  universal 
historical  importance  among  the  MSS.  are  the  acts  re- 
ferring to  the  deliberations  of  the  Council  of  Basle. 
At  the  same  time  the  library  obtained  possession  of 
rare  prints,  printing  having  been  carried  on  in  Basle 
very  early,  and  quite  a  number  of  works  were  printed 
here  for  the  first  time.  Later,  rich  treasures  on  mathe- 
matics and  natural  science  were  added  to  the  library. 
Basle  was  certainly  the  first  high  school  for  positive 
science  after  James  Bernoulli  (1645 — 1705),  next  to 
Leibnitz,  the  founder  of  the  integral  and  differential 
calculus,  had  opened  a  sort  of  academy  for  physico- 
mechanical  experiments,  and  seven  more  bearers  of 
the  same  name  had  proclaimed  to  the  world  the  fame 
of  Basle  University.  A  precious  acquisition  was  also 
the  library  of  the  botanist  Werner  Lachenal,  added  to 
the  library  in  1800. 

The  house  „zur  Miicke",  (to  the  sign  of  the  Gnat), 
on  the  Cathedral  Square,  served  as  a  repository  for 
the  book  treasures  of  the  Basle  university.  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  they  were  removed  to 
the  Museum  in  the  Augustinergasse,  until  in  1895 — 96, 
a  splendid  library  was  erected,  which  both  in  its  inner 
distribution  and  arrangement,  corresponds  with  the 
latest  requirements  of  library  technique. 

A  wise  and  generous  management  provides  for 
this  first-class  collection  being  at  the  service  of  a 
wider  circle  than  the  strictly  academical.  The  well 
lighted  reading  room  is  at  the  disposal  of  everybody. 
People  who  are  definitely  settled  in  Basle  may  borrow 
books,  whilst  from  strangers  a  deposit  or  a  security 
is  required. 
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The  scientific  collections  of  Basle,  forming  the 
indispensable  outfit  of  a  high  school,  go  back  to  a 
common  origin,  the  Art  Chamber  of  the  family  Amer- 
bach,  which  contained  treasures  of  the  most  various 
sorts :  Pictures,  ornaments,  coins,  furniture  and  marvels 
of  natural  science.  This  Amerbach  collection  had  been 
purchased  by  the  State  in  1661,  and  in  course  of 
time,  other  important  private  collections  were  added; 
lastly  the  Faesch  Cabinet,  as  it  was  called.  The 
Museum  built  in  1849,  in  the  Augustinergasse,  contained 
all  the  collections  and  the  library,  under  a  common 
organization  and  directorship.  But  soon  the  need  for 
a  separate  existence  and  untrammelled  development 
made  itself  felt  by  the  several  collections. 

Among  these,  first  and  foremost  stands  the  Public 
Art  Collection,  which  for  organization  is  part  of  the 
university,  but  for  importance  ranks  as  a  first  class 
gallery.  It  owes  its  fame  to  the  two  great  names  of 
Holbein  and  Bocklin :  but  here  we  must  refer  principally 
to  its  scientific  treasures,  to  the  rich  cabinet  of  copper- 
prints,  and  to  the  choice  collection  of  drawings  and 
wood-carvings.  Nowhere  better  than  in  Basle  can  the 
art  historian  study  the  most  interesting  period  of  the 
Upper  Rhine  school  of  painting,  its  period  of  evolution, 
it  having  wrung  itself  free  from  the  wavering  portrayal 
of  the  middle-ages,  forward  to  the  beauty  of  form  of 
the  Renaissance.  It  was  a  lucky  event,  or  the  natural 
development  of  things,  that  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Basle  art  collection  was  torn  from  quasi  oblivion,  the 
Basle  university  numbered  among  its  own  a  James  Burck- 
hardt,  the  cherished  old  master  of  the  history  of  art! 

The  Historical  Museum  also  goes  back  in  its 
inception  to  the  Amerbach  Chamber  of  Art.    It  has 
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existed  since  1856  as  an  independent  university  insti- 
tution, under  the  name  of  „Medioeval  Collection"  and 
was  at  that  time  in  the  annexes  of  the  Cathedral. 

The  numismatic  collection,  that  of  antiquities,  not  to 
mention  the  old  contents  of  the  Arsenal,  were  added 
in  1894  to  that  „Medioeval  Collection"  in  which 
the  famous  Germanist  W.  Wackernagel  made  himself 
so  useful.  The  collection  thus  amplified  received  the 
name  of  Historical  Museum,  and  was  transferred  to 
the  spacious  and  restored  Barfusser  Church,  a  Gothic 
building  of  XIV  century.  The  Historical  Museum  has 
a  threefold  object:  It  collects  everything  that  possesses, 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  historical  importance 
for  the  City  of  Basle  and  its  neighbourhood;  it  serves 
as  incentive  and  instruction  for  modern  art  industry; 
it  also  offers  exceptionally  rich  materials  for  the  study 
of  the  history  of  culture,  so  that  it  is  an  indispensable 
armoury  for  the  archaeologist  and  historian. 

The  growth  of  the  Natural  History  Collection 
is  also  closely  allied  with  the  names  of  prominent 
scholars.  Basle  possessed  very  early  a  Botanical  Garden. 
It  owes  its  remodelling  into  a  modern  scientific  institute 
to  the  botanist  Werner  Lachenal,  who  found  the  funds 
for  carrying  out  this,  his  life's  work.  The  geological, 
mineralogical  and  palaeontological  collections  recall  the 
names  of  Peter  Merian  and  Leopold  Riitimeyer,  two 
men  who  for  decades  were  supreme  in  Switzerland 
for  all  geological  and  palaeontological  researches. 
If  the  collection  of  pictures  was  said  to  have  exceeded 
in  importance  the  limits  of  a  local  university  institute, 
this  is  yet  truer  of  the  Ethnographical  Collection. 

A  bustling  commercial  City,  Basle  has  from  time 
immemorial  sent  her  sons  out  into  the  world,  many 
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of  whom  brought  back  rare  finds  and  treasures  from 
foreign  lands,  and  thus  awakened  at  home  interest  in 
the  condition  of  foreign  parts.  In  the  XVII  century  a 
Baslese  made  interesting  voyages,  as  a  ship's  surgeon, 
in  the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  to  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  and  went  through  the  short-lived 
dominion  of  the  Prussian  colony  on  the  Gold-coast. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  XIX  century  Louis  Burckhardt, 
known  under  the  name  of  Sheik  Ibrahim,  explored 
unknown  regions  in  Africa,  and  for  science'  sake  he 
turned  Mohammedan;  while  at  the  same  time  Lucas 
Vischer  started  a  rich  collection  of  Mexican  anti- 
Columbian  antiquities.  This  great  collection,  a  wealthy 
source  for  the  history  of  Mexican  religion  and 
culture,  is  the  foundation  of  the  ethnographical 
collection.  Since  then  the  interest  in  ethnographical 
researches  has  always  been  kept  alive  in  Basle,  till 
in  the  last  few  decades  several  explorers  have 
raised  the  Basle  collection  far  above  the  generality. 
To  Dr.  Paul  and  Dr.  Fritz  Sarasin,  who  in  our  days 
have  carried  the  scholarly  fame  of  Basle  through  the 
whole  world,  a  complete  and  systematically  arranged 
collection  of  Egyptian  and  Arabic  antiquities  is  owed, 
which  furnish  complete  and  instructive  materials  for 
the  study  of  the  history  of  Egyptian  and  Arabic  culture. 
To  them  is  also  due  an  equally  complete  collection  of 
objects  from  Ceylon,  offering  a  true  picture  of  Cingalese 
life  and  work.  The  exploration  of  the  island  of  Celebes 
was  carried  out  by  them  in  two  voyages  1893 — 6  and 
1902 — 3.  The  results  of  this  second  voyage  were 
incorporated  to  the  Basle  Museum  under  the  name  of 
Sarasin-Celebes-Collection.  It  comprises  the  whole 
island,  with  its  various  cultures,  a  great  part  coming 
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from  hitherto  quite  unknown  regions.  Messieurs  Sarasin's 
example  acted  powerfully  on  the  younger  generation 
of  scholars,  and  thus  we  find  Baslese  explorers  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  English  Resident 
in  Nigeria,  Hanns  Vischer,  a  Baslese,*)  presented  his 
native  City  with  a  splendid  collection  from  Northern 
Nigeria,  in  which  is  to  be  found  a  rare  specimen,  for 
which  any  other  city  may  envy  Basle.  This  is  the 
complete  kit  of  a  so-called  „ Cottonwool  Cuirassier" 
from  Bornu,  consisting  of  helmet,  coat  of  mail,  and 
tunic  of  cotton-wool  quilted  calico,  lance,  sword,  and 
leather  shield,  whilst  the  horse  is  also  protected  by 
a  cotton  cuirasse  lined  with  cotton-wooL  The  rider's 
escutcheon  strikingly  resembles  a  Maltese  cross,  and 
indeed  these  cuirassiers  are  only  an  imitation  of  the 
Crusade  Knights  of  the  middle-ages,  who  have  preserved 
their  living  image  in  this  singular  way  in  the  West 
African  Sudan.  Another  African  explorer,  Dr.  J.  David, 
to  whom  we  owe  the  first  sure  data  about  the  Okapi, 
has  also  presented  to  the  collections  of  his  native 
City  the  fruits  of  his  many  years'  travels  in  Central 
Africa.  David  distinguished  himself  especially  in  his 
researches  among  the  dwarf  races  in  the  centre  of 
Africa,  and  the  interesting  treasures  he  brought  back 
from  the  country  of  Pygmies,  give  us  a  reliable  picture 
of  the  life  of  the  dwarf  races  and  forest  tribes  in  the 
hitherto  almost  unexplored  regions  east  of  the  Congo. 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  longer  on  the  ethno- 
graphical researches  of  Basle  scholars,  only  in  order 


*)  Hanns  Vischer  Esqre  MA;  F.  R.  G.  S.  has  lately  published 
a  most  interesting  and  instructive  book,  under  the  title  ,,Across 
the  Sahara  from  Tripoli  to  Bornu".    (Edward  Arnold  1910). 
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to  show  how  fresh  scientific  life  is  still  in  this  ancient 
university  City. 

A  high  school  has  no  easy  existence  in  a  small 
Republic.  When  a  State  of  135,000  inhabitants  must 
find  the  means  for  a  high  school,  in  spite  of  the 
immense  economic  demands  of  our  times,  and  when 
every  franc  spent  must  be  accounted  for  to  the  people's 
representatives,  or  even  to  the  people  themselves,  the 
heads  of  that  State  have  no  easy  task. 

The  Basle  university  must  also  suffer  from  the 
competition  in  its  own  country.  Switzerland,  with  a 
population  of  3  millions,  has  6  universities  and  one 
academy.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  single  Swiss  uni- 
versities are  on  the  same  footing,  as  regards  frequen- 
tation,  as  the  smallest  German  universities.  In  the 
summer  term  of  1907  Basle  had  100  lecturers  and 
683  attached  and  unattached  students,  of  whom  43 
ladies. 

If  in  spite  of  the  proportionately  small  frequen- 
tation,  the  university  of  Basle  has  retained  its  high 
reputation,  it  is  owing  to  two  circumstances,  which  in 
the  first  decades  of  its  existence  affected  it  propitiously. 
The  one  is  that  the  leading  classes  of  the  population 
take  great  interest  in  their  high  school,  and  send  their 
best  men  to  fill  the  chairs.  The  other  is  that  this 
high  school  on  the  Swiss  border  even  now  attracts 
the  non-Swiss,  especially  the  German  scholars,  so  that 
a  brisk  exchange  of  scientific  forces  is  ensured  for 
Basle. 

At  the  present  moment  the  university  of  Basle  has 
important  edile  questions  to  decide.  In  the  old  tumble- 
down building  on  the  Rhine,  which  has  now  done 
duty  for  more  than  400  years,  lectures  are  still  held 
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for  Theology,  jurisprudence  and  Philology,  whereas 
Medicine  and  Natural  Sciences  have  long  ago  sought 
fresh  quarters.  In  that  part  of  the  City  between  the 
Spalen  and  the  St.  John's  Gate  most  university  insti- 
tutes have  found  a  refuge.  There  we  have  the  School 
of  Anatomy,  the  Vesalianum,  the  new  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, adjoining  which  is  the  splendid  University  Library; 
opposite  this,  the  Bernoullianum  with  the  School  of 
Physics  and  the  Observatory.  Medicine  has  found  its 
home  in  the  spacious  halls  of  the  former  residence 
of  the  Margraves  of  Baden,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  is 
situated  also  the  new  Hospital  for  Women. 

At  last  the  old  university  building  is  to  be  vacated, 
and  a  new  one  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens.  In  the  same  quarter  new  buildings  will  be 
erected  for  the  schools  of  chemistry  and  physics,  whilst 
room  for  a  new  building  for  the  art  collections  has 
yet  to  be  found. 
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Social  Life. 


There  are  few  cities  that  have  so  often  furnished 
materials  for  minute  descriptions  by  transients  as  Basle, 
from  the  learned  Aeneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  who  in 
the  middle  of  XV  century  sang  in  elegant  Latin  the 
praises  of  the  "Royal  City",  down  to  our  days,  when 
one  guide-book  after  the  other  gives  the  history  of  the 
"City  of  many  millionaires".  If  we  examine  these 
verdicts  we  see  two  views  mostly  expressed:  Some 
find  very  little  that  is  attractive  in  Basle  and  the 
Baslese ;  others  like  the  City,  and  retain  a  fond  remem- 
brance of  it. 

Those  who  pass  the  former  judgment  are  people 
who  in  travelling  seek  the  fleeting  pleasure,  who  are 
governed  by  first  impressions  of  country  and  people, 
and  do  not  wish  to  trouble  to  inquire  more  deeply 
into  the  nature  of  what  meets  their  eye.  A  more 
favorable  opinion  however  will  be  acquired  by  those 
who  spend  some  time  in  Basle,  and  come  into  closer 
contact  with  its  inhabitants.  The  stranger  who  in  the 
travelling  season  pays  a  fleeting  visit  to  Basle,  is  struck 
by  the  almost  deserted  streets  at  night;  he  misses  the 
merry  bustle  that  reigns  in  the  streets  after  dark  in  many 
large  cities,  where  all  classes  of  the  population  congre- 
gate in  certain  streets,  looking  at  and  being  looked 
at  by  the  passers-by.  There,  where  the  "Corso"  is 
being  held,  shops  are  open,  of  which  many  display 
their  splendour  only  at  night,  and  the  cafes  and 
the  restaurants  are  filled  with  fine  company,  who 
look  on  for  a  few  hours  at  the  bustle  in  the  streets, 
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preferably  through  open  doors,  and  make  up  with  this 
entertaining  spectacle  for  their  being  deprived  for  a 
few  months  of  the  delights  of  the  theatre.  This  evening- 
Corso  is  lacking  in  Basle,  as  are  also  the  well-lighted 
shops  and  the  lively  bustle  in  and  around  the  cafes. 
The  people  one  meets  in  the  streets  at  night  have  an 
object  in  view,  and  gadding  about  cannot  be  made  one. 

We  must  not  therefore  tax  the  Baslese  with  being 
unsociable.  The  Baslese,  on  the  contrary,  is  highly 
disposed  to  sociableness,  but  he  does  not  display  this 
quality  of  his  either  in  the  streets  or  squares,  but  culti- 
vates it  carefully  in  certain  circles  and  societies.  It 
is  especially  in  the  upper  class  that  we  are  safe  in 
asserting  that  they  cultivate  a  sociableness  not  only 
brilliant  in  form,  but  essentially  tasteful  and  grand. 
For  centuries  it  has  been  a  tradition  that  great  bankers, 
manufacturers  and  merchants  should  offer  the  most 
generous  hospitality  to  scholars  and  artists;  that  ad- 
mission to  the  best  Basle  society  should  be  rendered 
as  easy  as  possible,  especially  to  foreign  or  German 
university  professors  and  their  families.  We  need  only 
peruse  the  biographies  and  letters  of  German  scholars, 
who  attended  the  Basle  university,  to  gather  how  well 
and  at  home  they  felt  in  the  bosom  of  Basle  families, 
and  many  a  tie  of  kinship,  spun  from  very  slender 
threads,  points  from  Basle  to  Strassburg  and  Gottingen, 
to  Munich  and  Berlin. 

If  in  such  circles  a  noble  conviviality  is  dis- 
played, in  which  neither  dancing  nor  gambling  is 
the  principal  attraction,  but  profitable  amusement  and 
music,  on  the  other  hand  the  young  people  of  that 
class  are  prominent  in  sport.  That  elegant  equipages 
and  splendid  horses  are  seen  in  Basle  is  a  well  esta- 
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blished  fact.  The  young  riders  here  were  also  able 
to  introduce  horseracing,  and  to  keep  it  up  to  such  an 
extent,  that  Basle  to  this  day  is  the  leader  in  all  racing 
matters.  Among  the  middle  classes  of  the  City,  the 
drawing-room  and  the  club  are  not  the  centres  of 
sociable  life,  but  the  "Society"  (Verein).  The  Baslese 
when  he  goes  out  and  seeks  intercourse  with  his  fellow 
men  is  led  to  the  "Society".  The  latter  is  the  classical 
form  in  Basle  that  all  efforts  at  sociableness,  general 
or  partial,  must  assume.  Artists  and  patrons  of  art 
find  a  congenial  atmosphere  at  the  "Society  of  Arts", 
the  centre  of  all  artistic  life  and  interests,  which 
places  at  the  disposal  of  its  members  the  "Art  Gallery" 
where  are  the  collections  belonging  to  the  Society  itself, 
a  modelling  room  for  painters  and  sculptors,  a  library, 
and  assembly  rooms.  Great  is  the  number  of  scien- 
tific societies,  the  most  important  of  which  are:  The 
Historic -Antiquarian;  The  Natural  Science  Research 
Society,  The  Statistic-Political-Economical  Society,  as 
well  as  The  Engineers'  and  Architects'  Association. 
The  Academical  Society  occupies  quite  a  special  position. 
It  promotes  scientific  research,  not  by  holding  meetings 
and  lectures,  but  by  assisting  the  university  collections, 
and  by  appointing  a  certain  number  of  professors  at 
its  own  cost.  An  organization  very  similar  to  this  is 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Public  Welfare,  having 
under  its  immediate  patronage  over  sixty  benevolent 
institutions  and  bequests,  and  by  careful  investment 
and  management  of  the  funds  flowing  in  for  benevolent 
purposes,  is  exemplary  in  its  way  of  regulating  the 
distribution  of  charity. 

Among  the  societies  that  without  much  ado  pro- 
mote conviviality,  first  rank  is  claimed  by  the  "Quod- 
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libet",  which  with  clever  dramatic,  musical  and  humo- 
rous performances,  fosters  noble  entertainment,  and  on 
festive  occasions  places  its  highly  appreciated  forces 
at  the  public  service.  Numberless  are  the  societies 
of  "Marksmen",  Societies  of  Tradesmen,  Musical  So- 
cieties. In  1907  these  societies  in  Basle  numbered  826. 
Generally  speaking,  one  may  say  that  the  Basle  societies 
not  only  set  themselves  serious  tasks  and  that  of  the 
cultivation  of  conviviality,  but  that  they  are  generous 
especially  towards  strangers.  Thus,  e.  g.  the  Students' 
Associations,  composed  of  Swiss  elements,  allow  foreign- 
ers to  join.  A  very  particular  feature  of  Basle 
sociability  deserving  special  mention,  is  the  love  for 
music.  The  cultivation  of  this  art  has  so  permeated 
all  classes  of  Basle  society,  that  it  has  grown  into  an 
important  factor  of  sociableness,  and  by  the  early  foun- 
dation of  great  musical  institutions  and  organizations, 
has  assured  for  ever  to  the  musical  life  of  the  City  a 
highly  artistic  development. 

Chief  and  foremost  among  these  stands  the  "Ge- 
neral Orchestral  Society"  which,  with  the  Symphony 
Concerts,  has  procured  a  treat  accessible  to  and  en- 
joyed by  all  educated  classes  of  society.  At  these  con- 
certs a  select  and  thoroughly  trained  orchestra  plays. 
The  most  prominent  artists  appear  as  soloists,  the 
programmes  are  well  chosen  and  varied,  and  an  ex- 
cellent acoustically  constructed  concert  hall  forms  a 
fitting  atmosphere  for  these  subscription  concerts,  the 
fame  of  which  extends  far  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  City. 

Under  the  same  conductor  as  the  "General  Or- 
chestral Society"  are  the  "Gesangverein"  (Choral  So- 
ciety), which  sets  itself  as  principal  task  that  of  giving 
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the  greatest  musical  compositions;  and  the  "Liedertafel" 
(Men's  Choir)  which  as  such  has  proved  itself  to  be 
in  the  first  rank,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Besides 
the  Liedertafel  there  are  several  important  choirs,  the 
„Mannerchor",  „Liederkranz",  &c.  Altogether  Basle 
numbers  80  musical  societies  and  associations.  The 
need  for  adequate  powers,  required  by  a  so  thoroughly 
developed  musical  milieu,  is  mostly  supplied  by  the 
School  of  Music  and  Conservatoire,  which  owe  their 
rapid  growth  to  excellent  organization  and  leadership. 

Another  art  centre,  the  Theatre,  was  for  a  time 
laid  waste,  for  a  fearful  conflagration  destroyed  the 
beautiful  building.  During  the  winter  of  1909  the 
temple  of  the  Muses  opened  its  doors  again,  and 
has  proved  fully  equal  to  the  expectations  justified  by 
old  traditions.  During  the  period  of  its  enforced  in- 
activity it  was  replaced  by  an  interim-theatre,  well 
conducted,  and  that  already  as  a  summer  theatre  had 
been  largely  patronized.  During  the  winter  the  music- 
hall  „zum  Kardinal"  is  also  open,  where  the  best 
artists'  troupes  from  the  great  European  cities  appear. 

There  are  of  course  some  occasions  during  the 
year,  when  Basle  conviviality  ventures  abroad,  when 
the  whole  population  foregathers  and  makes  merry. 
Foremost  among  these  is  the  Carnival,  the  festive 
character  of  which  resembles  that  of  Cologne  or 
Rome.  On  the  Monday  and  Wednesday  after  Ash- 
Wednesday,  Carnival  romps  and  careers  through  the 
streets  of  the  City,  which  at  one  stroke  doffs  its  work- 
day clothes,  and  dons  the  jester's  cap.  Then  huge 
painted  and  transparent  lanterns,  assuming  the  strang- 
est shapes,  are  carried  through  the  streets,  while  the 
group  accompanying  them  distribute  printed  slips,  on 
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which  the  explanation  of  the  lantern  is  given  in  witty 
verse.  Besides  painting  and  poetry,  music  is  also 
called  in  aid  of  the  fun,  but  not  so  as  to  deserve  uni- 
versal approbation.  The  genius  for  drumming  in  Basle 
has  carried  that  art  to  perfection,  and  during  the  Car- 
nival days  it  celebrates  its  greatest  triumphs.  The  chief 
attraction  of  Carnival  are  the  great  masked  balls  at  the 
City  Casino,  which  draw  great  crowds  of  visitors  from 
the  neighbouring  towns  of  Baden  and  Alsace,  and 
which,  owing  to  their  magnificence,  make  a  lasting  im- 
pression even  on  those  not  „carnival  inclined".  A 
more  serious  occasion  is  offered  by  the  St.  James' 
Festival.  It  is  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  St.  James, 
when  on  26  th  August  1444,  thirteen  hundred  Swiss 
were  defeated  by  a  combined  force  of  French  and 
Austrians,  twenty  times  greater,  but  through  their  stub- 
born resistance  saved  the  City  of  Basle  from  ruin. 
The  grateful  people  march  out  every  year  to  the  battle- 
field, situated  before  the  gates  of  the  City.  An  hour 
is  devoted  to  recalling  the  deeds  of  the  fallen  heroes, 
and  after  the  official  programme  is  got  through,  harm- 
less amusement  and  recreation  are  indulged  in,  Of 
ancient  origin  is  also  the  Basle  Fair,  which  beginning 
on  27  th  October,  lasts  a  fortnight.  It  has  lost  its 
character  of  a  great  business  fair,  and  what  trade 
is  still  carried  on  in  the  „boothtown"  on  St.  Peter's 
Square,  is  but  a  sad  remnant  of  former  splendour. 
Therefore  the  festively  inclined  population,  and  espe- 
cially young  people  have  taken  possession  of  the  fair, 
in  order  to  amuse  themselves  at  the  various  shows, 
and  on  the  roundabouts,  or  to  buy  sweets  at  the  tem- 
porary confectioners'  booths.  The  Basle  fair  is  an 
event  not  only  for  the  City,  but  also  for  the  neigh- 
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bourhood,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  and  clearly 
shows  that  Basle  is  the  centre  of  culture  and  trade 
for  a  district  that  extends  far  beyond  its  immediate 
precincts.  If  at  times  a  crowd  numbering  thousands, 
pours  in  to  the  Basle  popular  festivals  from  near  and 
afar,  this  attraction  of  the  City  is  due  to  a  good  quality 
of  the  population  viz:  the  strict  orderliness  and  de- 
corum shown  by  the  crowd  at  all  public  fetes  and 
celebrations.  Even  in  the  densest  throng  and  in  the 
merriest  fun,  the  crowd  knows  how  to  show  good  be- 
haviour and  submit  to  orders  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
without  any  remonstrance,  such  as  rowdies  indulge  in 
in  other  cities. 

To  the  natural  propensities  of  the  calm  and  cir- 
cumspect Baslese  should  be  added  the  influence  of  a 
„fourhundred  years"  development  of  culture  in  a  City 
on  the  borders  of  three  countries,  in  order  to  detect 
in  Basle  those  social  qualities  necessary  to  the  in- 
habitant of  a  frontier  town,  and  redounding  to  his 
credit,  viz:  a  generous  consideration  towards  those 
who  stop  in  Basle  either  as  passing  or  permanent  guests, 
and  the  calm  consciousness  that,  while  ready  to  admit 
foreign  ways,  one  does  not  lose  or  deny  one's  own. 
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The  Environs  of  Basle. 


A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  the  City  of  Basle 
is  embedded  in  a  district  highly  favored  by  nature. 

At  the  elbow  of  the  most  beautiful  river  of  central 
Europe,  the  City  is  guarded  by  three  mountain  ranges, 
the  Jura,  the  Black-Forest  and  the  Vosges.  The  view 
from  any  Basle  vantage  point,  be  it  one  of  the  turrets 
in  the  centre  of  the  City,  be  it  from  St.  Margaret's  or 
the  Battery  Hill,  yields  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
beauty  of  the  Basle  landscape.  Behold  how  from  the 
bottom  of  the  basin  of  the  majestic  Rhine,  the  ground 
slopes  upwards  to  vine-clad  hills,  on  which  now  a 
bare  rock,  again  an  ancient  castle  ruin  stamps  the 
view  with  a  peculiar  landmark.  Behold,  where  the 
forest  begins,  and  the  hills  swell  to  mountains,  here 
to  the  far-stretching  rocky  ridges  of  the  Jura,  there  to 
the  sweet  and  smiling  outlines  of  the  southern  Black- 
Forest  ;  again  in  the  azure  northwestern  distance  to 
the  crest  of  the  Vosges,  where  along  the  Franco-German 
frontier  the  broad  border  line  runs  through  the  mountain 
thicket.  It  is  ever  a  feast,  'tis  true,  to  sing  the  praise 
of  Basle,  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
variety  and  wealth  of  its  environment.  What  city  dare 
compare  with  ours?  For  months  at  a  stretch  one 
might  walk  in  new  directions,  and  yet  enjoy  new  lands- 
cape delights !  Nothing  is  less  to  be  dreaded  than 
monotony.  If  each  and  every  glen  of  the  mountains 
referred  to  has  preserved  its  peculiar  charms,  yet  in 
every  single  region  between  the  several  heights,  such 
multifarious  changes  offer,  that  one  might  say  that  the 
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variations  in  the  landscape  of  the  environs  of  Basle 
are  inexhaustible.  How  far  would  it  lead  us  if  we 
wanted  to  recall  the  historical  associations,  which  im- 
part to  these  regions  life  and  interest !  A  country  that 
lies  so  near  the  Burgundian  Gate,  trodden  by  nations 
for  thousands  of  years,  must  be  full  of  reminiscences 
from  all  the  foregone  centuries.  There  is  therefore  no 
lack  of  Celtic  walls  nor  important  Roman  ruins,  nor 
of  crumbling  towers,  dating  from  the  early  middleages, 
nor  of  noblemen's  seats  of  later  times,  nor  lastly  of 
Vauban  fortresses.  By  the  side  of  numerous  ruins, 
there  crops  up  now  here,  now  there  a  tolerably  pre- 
served castle,  whether  on  steep  crags  or  in  the  plains, 
surrounded  by  sleepy  ponds,  evidence  of  former  ways 
and  customs.  In  the  towns  and  townlets  many  a 
proof  of  former  civic  wealth  is  left,  and  often 
it  is  of  buildings  apparently  worthy  of  imitation 
in  our  modern  times.  Nor  did  recent  ages  lag  behind, 
wherever  possible,  in  rendering  the  environs  of 
Basle  accessible  and  fascinating  to  natives  and 
strangers.  From  the  main  railway  lines  which,  besides 
being  useful  in  so  many  ways,  also  help  to  open  up 
the  neighbouring  country,  branch  lines  lead  to  the 
smaller  valleys.  A  net  of  electric  tramways,  starting 
from  Basle,  is  being  laid  down,  that  will  stretch  its 
meshes  in  all  directions.  The  arrangement  of  regular 
motor-bus  services  is  still  in  its  infancy.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  scarcely  a  hamlet  within  a  many  miles' 
radius  of  Basle,  that  is  not  served  by  a  mail  coach. 
Many  well-known  watering-places  and  climatic  resorts 
lie,  so  to  say,  at  the  very  gates  of  Basle.  Mention 
should  be  made  of  Rheinfelden  on  the  Rhine,  Frohburg, 
Langenbruck  and  Schauenburg  in  the  Jura;  Baden- 
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weiler  and  St.  Blasien  in  the  Black-Forest;  the  Three 
Wheatears  („Drei  Ahren")  in  the  Vosges,  without  in 
any  way  laying  claim  to  completeness  in  enumeration. 
After  these  general  indications,  let  the  gentle  reader 
allow  us  to  enter  into  some  particulars.  It  is  only  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  by  some  examples  what  has 
already  been  adduced.  An  exhaustive  treatise  on  the 
matter  is  scarcely  possible,  in  view  of  the  innumerable 
aspects  of  the  subject. 

Most  easily  attainable  from  Basle,  of  all  the  en- 
virons of  true  Jurassian  type,  is  the  Swiss  or  Jura 
Blauen,  a  mountain  ridge  south  of  the  City,  stretching 
from  East  to  West,  the  highest  point  of  which  reaches 
an  altitude  of  900  m.  (2800  ft.)  a.s.l.  The  electric 
railway  of  the  Birsig  Valley  (Birsigtalbahn)  carries  the 
visitor  from  the  outskirts  of  the  City  to  its  foot.  The 
lower  northerly  stretch,  the  „Vorblauen",  offers  as  its 
most  striking  ornament  the  ruins  of  the  „Landskron". 
Farthest  East,  where  the  Birs  breaks  through  the  last 
Jura  crest,  the  mountain  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of 
the  once  fortified  Pfeffingen.  To  protect  the  road  which 
formerly  led  across  the  mountain,  but  not  below  along 
the  Birs,  the  Romans  had  already  thrown  up  forti- 
fications, the  remarkable  ruins  of  which,  the  walls  of 
Tschapperlin,  have  puzzled  many  an  antiquarian. 
Where  a  few  hours  farther  westward  a  pass  leads 
through  a  slight  depression  in  the  mountain  ridge,  the 
Ramel  pass,  there,  fairly  preserved,  on  steep  limestone, 
stands  the  old  castle  of  Burg,  set  together  by  various 
additions  of  succeeding  centuries,  built  of  stones  stolen 
from  former  Roman  fortresses  which  defended  these 
spots.  On  the  fertile  plain  extending  between  the  spur 
and  the  high  Blauen,  besides  a  few  villages,  there  stand 
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the  picturesque  buildings  of  the  Convent  of  Maria 
Stein,  suppressed  in  1874,  in  which  the  miraculous 
image  of  the  Madonna  in  a  deep  grotto,  attracts  even 
to  this  day  many  pilgrims  from  near  and  afar. 

The  region  of  the  high  Blauen  belongs  to  the 
forest.  Here  the  wood-chopper  and  the  berry-gatherer 
hold  full  sway.  The  mountain,  even  in  its  wildest  part, 
is  not  inaccessible  to  the  less  experienced  excursionist 
or  townsman,  on  climbing  bent.  For  the  committee  of 
the  Basle  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Public  Welfare 
and  for  the  Embellishment  of  the  Basle  Environs  have 
supplied  it  with  numerous  finger  posts,  attend  to  the 
upkeep  of  the  paths,  even  in  the  thickest  of  the  wood, 
and  at  beautiful  points  of  view  have  fixed  benches; 
at  some  of  these  the  view  of  the  peaks  of  the  Alps 
o'ertopping  the  heights  of  the  Jura  meets  the  eye.  On 
the  northern  slope  of  the  Blauen  some  imperceptible 
rivulets  have  dug  deep  trenches.  They  break  through, 
farther  down  below  the  rocks  of  the  lower  Blauen 
near  Aesch,  Ettingen,  Fluh  and  Burg,  in  picturesque 
clefts,  which  give  a  presentiment  of  the  wild  magnifi- 
cence of  similar  spots  in  the  higher  Jura.  In  great 
contrast  to  the  northern,  is  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Blauen,  which  slants  down  to  the  Laufen  basin,  watered 
by  the  Birs.  Along  the  ridge  runs  the  forest,  which 
in  the  more  westerly  parts  drops  pretty  low  towards 
the  valley,  enclosing  cosy  green  meadows.  But  here 
also  is  no  monotonous  hill-side,  lacking  charm  and 
variety.  That  part  of  the  southern  slope  however, 
which  remains  most  impressed  in  the  memory,  and 
which  from  farthest  strikes  the  spectator,  is  the  Blauen 
pasture  land,  an  immense  and  almost  treeless  plain, 
sloping  steeply,  not  unlike  a  gigantic  roof,  on  which 
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a  short  spicy  feed  for  cattle  and  sheep  grows  un- 
checked. These  pastures  catch  every  sunbeam,  and  in 
early  spring  one  can  lie  in  the  sun  in  one's  shirt 
sleeves,  whilst  the  mountain  on  the  other  side  lies 
embedded  in  twelve  inches  of  snow.  The  pasture  ends 
in  a  terrace  with  a  few  hamlets.  Thence  the  mountain 
drops  in  a  last  steep  slope  into  the  valley  of  the  Birs. 
Plenty  passes  lead  across  the  Blauen  in  every  direction. 
Inexhaustible  is  the  number  of  ever  new  combinations 
of  these  passes  with  crests  and  longitudinal  paths. 
Whoever  pushes  his  way  farther  westward  towards 
the  Alsatian  part  of  the  high  ridge,  will  be  astonished 
at  the  calm  clearness  of  this  forestal  nature,  and  at 
the  grandeur  of  many  a  landscape  offered  to  his  view. 
But  whither  should  we  be  led,  were  we  to  continue 
in  this  strain?  More  densely  populated  than  the 
Blauen,  crossed  by  better  roads  and  paths,  are  the 
heights  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Birs,  which  in  the 
shape  of  very  undulated  upland,  stretch  from  the  gates 
of  Basle  to  the  foot  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Jura ; 
the  Gempen  plateau.  Here  are  also  innumerable  passes, 
from  the  Birs  to  the  Ergolz  valley,  all  commanded  by 
the  Scharten  chasm,  which  from  its  iron  turret  25  m 
(76  feet)  high,  offers  a  most  picturesque  view  of  the 
whole  environs  of  Basle.  The  Gempen  plateau,  unlike 
the  Blauen,  is  accessible  to  those  who  prefer  driving 
to  walking.  A  drive  from  Dornach  along  the  splendid 
high-road  to  Hochwald,  and  from  Gempen  down  again 
to  the  starting  point;  or  Dornach-Hochwald-Seewen- 
Grellingen;  or  via  Seewen  across  to  Liestal;  or  from 
Seewen  via  Bretzwyl  and  Nunningen  to  Grellingen; 
these  are  treats  for  lovers  of  landscape,  and  if  these 
drives  are  seldom  taken,  it  is  principally  owing  to  lack 
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of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  „mine  hosts"  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Anyhow  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their 
being  taken,  without  recourse  to  the  railway,  on  long 
fine  summer  days.  Where,  to  the  south  of  the  Gempen 
plateau  steep  wooded  slopes  prevent  such  drives,  there 
with  the  higher  Jura  begins  the  field  of  the  pedestrian. 
It  is  a  mountainous  region  with  subalpine  features. 
An  especial  imprint  is  conveyed  to  it  by  the  meadows 
studding  the  mountain  slope,  whilst  under  the  mighty 
pines  the  cattle  stand,  peacefully  chewing  the  cud,  and 
a  drove  of  foals  at  full  liberty  frisks  about  in  the  sun 
enjoying  the  summer  warmth.  Through  the  pale  rocky 
wall,  sheltered  from  the  raw  north  wind,  there  stands 
the  herdsman's  hut,  covered  with  silvery  shingles,  and 
the  long  sheds  surrounded  by  a  few  enclosed  plots 
of  land.  The  sparkling  fountain  is  seldom  wanting, 
but  nervous  people  are  held  back  from  the  enjoyment 
of  it  by  fear  of  the  watchdog,  who,  quite  close  to  the 
trough,  drags  madly  at  his  chain  and  snarling,  shows 
his  fangs.  This  charming  picture  is  framed  by  wooded 
copses.  The  paths  leading  from  the  mountain  home, 
to  the  nearest  village  deserve  little  praise.  Stony  and 
steep  they  lead  up  and  down.  And  along  these  awful 
paths  the  shepherd  boy  often  carries  on  his  back,  twice 
a  day,  the  plentiful  supply  of  milk  from  the  hut,  to 
the  distant  village  dairy. 

What  howerer  proves  most  attractive  to  the  tourist 
in  this  neighbourhood  is,  that  from  every  spot,  so  to 
say,  on  the  main  range  of  the  Jura,  a  distant  view  is 
enjoyed.  There  lies  bared  to  the  spectator's  sight 
that  part  of  the  „ Fatherland"  between  Jura  and  Alps 
watered  by  the  Aar,  the  region  that  is  closed  in  opposite 
us  to  the  south  by  the  snow-capped  ramparts  of  the 
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Alps.  The  view  of  the  high  mountains  from  afar 
cannot  be  compared  with  that  offered  by  a  single 
peak.  When  in  an  uninterrupted  range  the  sparkling 
snow-capped  peaks  from  Sentis  to  the  Dent  du  Midi 
offer  themselves  to  the  view,  then  he  who  for  the 
first  time  is  presented  this  picture,  is  struck  by  an 
impression  that  will  last  his  life-time.  That  Basle 
should  make  such  an  experience  easy  to  its  inhabitants 
is  one  of  its  greatest  advantages.  The  nearest  and 
most  easily  attainable  alpine  views  are  those  that  are 
to  be  enjoyed  from  the  Frohburg,  and  are  grouped 
round  Langenbruck:  Belchenfluh,  Schwengifluhli,  Aller- 
heiligen,  &c.  Yet  nearer  to  the  City  are  those  already 
mentioned:  the  Schartenf luh ;  the  Castle  Hill  of  Schauen- 
burg,  the  turret  on  the  Schleifenberg  near  Liestal, 
St.  Chrischona  and  Ttillingen  ;  but  here  is  no  range 
of  Alps;  only  single  peaks  peep  through  the  crevices 
of  the  intervening  Jura. 

The  valleys  of  the  Jura  also  deserve  a  visit  from 
the  lover  of  nature,  especially  the  western,  belonging 
to  the  Cantons  of  Berne  and  Soleure.  Of  these  the  tourist 
gains  already  a  very  distinct  impression,  when  travelling 
on  the  railway  line  that  runs  along  the  Birs,  from  Basle 
to  Bienne.  Gorges  like  that  between  Delsberg  and 
Miinster,  or  between  Sonceboz  and  Bienne,  belong  to 
the  grand  sights.  What  charm,  what  original  grandeur 
a  real  Jura  gorge  can  offer,  is  only  to  be  seen  when, 
leaving  the  well  trodden  path,  one  descends  either 
into  the  valley  of  the  Liisslein,  or  into  that  of  the 
Lutzel,  or  into  the  manforsaken  rock-bound  Schelten 
valley. 

Farther  north-east,  towards  the  Rhine,  the  Jura 
slopes  gently  downwards.    From  a  mountain  range,  it 
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becomes  a  tabular  mountain.  Its  charms  vary,  but  they 
are  neither  less  nor  inferior.  The  plough  and  the 
harrow  take  possession  of  the  soil,  and  instead  of  wild 
pasture  lands,  we  have  rich  meadows,  golden  corn- 
fields, potato-plots,  and  orchards  in  constant  and  varied 
succession.  In  the  valleys  we  see  hamlets  grouped 
round  the  church;  from  the  neighbouring  heights  we 
do  not  look  south  towards  the  Alpine  peaks,  but 
northwards  where  beyond  the  Rhine,  above  the  ancient 
towns  of  Rheinfelden  and  Sackingen  the  Black-Forest 
juts  out  into  Switzerland.  This  is  the  region  of  idyllic 
charm  that  demands  of  the  visitor  less  physical  exertion, 
than  the  steep  parts  of  the  western  range.  Nor  is  the 
mingling  of  romantic  elements  lacking.  Here  we  find 
numerous  picturesque  castle-ruins  e.  g.  Farnsburg,  Stein 
near  Rheinfelden ;  old  churches,  e.  g.  Olsberg,  well 
worth  a  visit ;  remarkable  historical  spots  like  Augst*) 
and  Rheinfelden,  besides  those  over  which  poetry  has 
cast  her  shimmering  mantle  (Sackingen),  The  railway 
lines  Basle-Olten  and  Basle-Zurich,  allow  of  easy 
access  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  good  hotels  in  every 
large  place  offer  generally  better  accomodation  than 
is  mostly  found  in  the  western  Jura.  This  is  also 
one  of  the  spots  that  show  off  the  Black  Forest  and 
the  Baden  country  better  than  the  Swiss  Jura.  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  every  village  an  inn 


*)  At  Augst  extensive  excavations  have  been  lately  carried 
out,  with  the  result  that  not  only  a  Roman  Theatre  has  been 
brought  to  light,  but  also  a  Roman  Temple  and  the  traces  of 
the  ancient  town,  castra  &c.  An  illustrated  guide  on  the  subject 
has  been  published,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Historical-Anti- 
quarian Society  of  Basle,  by  Mr.  F.  Frey  under  the  title: 
„ Augusta  Raurica". 
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is  to  be  found  which  even  if  not  luxurious  and  refined, 
yet  manages  to  proffer  cleanly  and  good  accomodation. 
Of  course  larger  places  in  Switzerland  and  the  well- 
known  health  resorts  of  the  Jura,  like  Schauenburg, 
Frohburg,  Friedau,  Weissenstein,  &c.  are  not  inferior 
to  those  in  the  country  across  the  border.  But,  gene- 
rally speaking,  one  cannot  deny  that  in  this  respect  the 
Jura  is  capable  of  much  improvement.  Our  main 
object,  however,  is  above  all  to  point  out  the  peculia- 
rities of  our  environs;  let  us  then  turn  our  attention 
to  the  Black  Forest. 

The  principal  fame  of  these  mountains  lies  in  the 
Forests.  But  the  continuous  mountain  forest  begins 
only  with  the  higher  altitudes,  comparatively  distant 
from  Basle.  In  our  immediate  vicinity  are  the  lower 
hills  ranging  along  the  Rhine,  on  the  slopes  of  which 
the  luscious  Margrave  wine  ripens,  and  the  ridges 
offer  such  an  enjoyable  view  of  the  Rhine  valley, 
the  Jura,  and  the  Alps.  The  first  ridge  to  catch  the 
eye  is  that  of  the  Dinkelberg,  separating  the  valley 
of  the  Rhine  from  that  of  the  Wiese,  right  away  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sackingen  and  Schopfheim.  Its 
principal  outposts  are  the  Hohe  Flum  and  the  St.  Chrischona. 
The  Wiese  flows  between  the  chapel-crowned  hills  of 
the  Chrischona  and  Tullingen  out  into  the  plain.  Tiillingen, 
rising  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  though  con- 
siderably lower  than  Chrischona,  offers  an  equally 
charming  view.  Further  down  the  Rhine  there  are 
no  beautiful  points  of  view  on  the  mountain  spurs. 
Such  a  grand  one  would  be  the  Isteiner  Klotz.  Unfor- 
tunately, owing  to  the  fortress  built  on  its  summit, 
access  is  forbidden  even  to  the  most  harmless  visitor. 
But  the  accessible  lower  part  of  the  singular  rock, 
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with  its  ancient  Chapel  of  St.  Vitus,  cut  out  in  the 
stone,  and  the  charming  little  village  churchyard  across 
the  Oelberg  are  well  worth  visiting.  A  few  valleys, 
mostly  with  railway  connections  right  into  the  heart 
of  the  mountains,  lead  towards  the  higher  Black-Forest; 
the  valleys  of  the  Wiese  and  of  the  Kander,  and 
further  downstream  that  of  the  Weiler.  Moreover 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  valleys  of  the  Murg 
and  of  the  Alb,  coming  out  above  Sackingen  and  only 
served  by  the  mail-coach.  The  valley  of  the  Wiese, 
the  home  of  Hebel's  German  poems,  is  bound  to 
Basle  by  a  thousand  ties.  These  do  not  date  from 
to-day.  Generous  hospitality  reigned  formerly  between 
the  lordly  house  of  the  Margraves,  the  ancestors  of 
the  Grand-ducal  House  of  Baden,  and  the  Rhine-City. 
Thereto  were  added  the  many  ties  of  trade  and  traffic, 
of  business  intercourse  and  industry.  Many  factories  of 
Lorrach  and  the  of  valley  of  the  Wiese,  as  far  as  Zell, 
and  further  up,  are  under  Baslese  and  Swiss  management, 
whilst  many  a  wideawake  fellow  from  the  valley  of 
the  Wiese  has  made  his  fortune  in  Basle.  Hence  the 
Baslese  and  the  stranger  settled  in  Basle  feel  at  home 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wiese,  and  are  proud  of  the  lovely 
nature  of  this  valley,  of  the  rich  verdure  of  its  meadows, 
of  the  busy  canals  where  right  and  left  the  mill-wheels 
are  ever  revolving,  of  the  thriving  villages,  of  the 
proud  ruins  that  crown  the  whole  valley,  and  of  the 
bard  who  with  his  charming  songs  rendered  them 
famous  for  all  time.  The  valley  of  the  Wiese  opens 
up  the  entrance  to  some  of  the  loftiest  summits  of  the 
Black  Forest:  to  the  Belchen  (Ry.  station  Schonau),  to 
the  Feldberg  (Ry.  station  Todtnau).  Both  mountain 
pinnacles  are  reached  by  carriage  roads.    Both  boast 
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hotels.  The  distant  view  of  the  Alps  is  more  complete 
than  from  the  Jura,  but  on  account  of  the  distance 
more  often  dim.  Sublime  beyond  words  is  the  near 
view,  of  the  rustling  tree-tops,  mountain  and  vale  are 
clad  with.  In  winter  the  Feldberg,  whose  bare  top 
stretches  out  a  long  distance,  is  as  suitable  for  skiing 
as  few  others,  and  is  visited  by  hundreds  of  skiiers. 
On  fine  Sundays  it  is  advisable  to  announce  one's 
arrival  before  hand. 

The  route  to  the  third  beautiful  point  of  view  of 
the  southwestern  Black  Forest,  to  the  Blauen,  is  the 
valley  of  the  Kander,  the  branch  Ry.  line  of  which 
starts  from  Haltingen.  From  Kandern  the  way  leads 
either  by  the  ruin  Sausenburg,  or  by  the  splendidly 
preserved  former  abbot's  summer  residence  of  Biirgeln, 
right  up  to  the  summit.  Points  of  view,  and  especially 
beauties  of  nature  should  not  be  compared,  but  personal 
taste  be  given  free  scope.  Each,  however,  will  speak 
his  mind  without  impinging  on  the  other.  And  here 
the  writer  must  confess  that  the  view  from  the  Blauen 
is  the  dearest  to  him  of  all  in  the  Black  Forest.  The 
mountain  stands  so  isolated,  at  the  elbow  of  the  Rhine 
valley,  that  it  must  present  a  more  commanding  view 
than  any  of  its  back  lying  comrades.  Nothing  is  equal 
to  the  view  on  a  clear  winter's  day,  when  rising  from 
out  the  mist  weighing  over  the  valley,  here  the  Jura 
and  the  Alps,  there  the  Vosges,  like  an  extensive  archi- 
pelago, are  silhouetted  on  the  dark  blue  of  the  winter 
sky,  and  the  trees  sigh  under  the  weight  of  snow  and 
hoarfrost. 

The  way  back  from  the  Blauen  to  be  preferred, 
is  the  one  down  the  valley  of  the  Weiler,  where  the 
wayfarer  will  not  be  less  surprised  by  the  elegant 
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watering  place  Badenweiler,  with  its  graceful  Kurpark 
at  the  foot  of  the  haughty  ancient  ruins,  than  by  the 
merry  and  yet  stately  garrison  town  of  Mullheim,  on 
the  main  Ry.  line,  whence  Basle  is  reached  by  fast 
train  in  half  an  hour. 

The  causeway  Basle-Pforzheim,  constructed  by  the 
Black  Forest  Society,  is  bifurcate  at  its  southern  end. 

From  the  Feldberg  the  one  branch  runs  to  the 
right  of  the  valley  of  the  Wiese  across  Belchen  and 
Blauen,  Ttillingen  and  Weil;  the  other  to  the  left,  across 
the  hohe  Mohr  and  the  ridge  of  the  Dinkelberg  across 
Hochflum  and  Chrischona  to  Basle.  They  are  both, 
whether  as  a  short  stroll  from  the  City,  or  as  a  further 
excursion  to  the  heights,  very  pleasant  walks,  especially 
because,  thanks  to  the  plentifully  erected  fingerposts, 
by  paying  the  most  elementary  attention  there  is  no 
possibility  of  missing  one's  way. 

Primitive  as  is  nature  on  the  heights  of  the  Black 
Forest,  the  watering  places  leave  nothing  to  be  desired 
from  the  point  of  view  of  refined  modern  living. 
They  are  mostly  indebted  for  this  to  their  antiquity. 
In  Badenweiler  the  extensive  grounds  of  the  ancient 
Roman  Baths  speak  for  the  splendour  of  thousands  of 
years  ago.  St.  Blasien  whose  immense  cross-crowned 
cupola  rises  like  a  fairy  wonder  above  the  sombre  fir 
tree  tops,  Burglen  already  mentioned;  all  these  invite 
one  to  creature  comfort,  free  from  care.  Thus  the  German 
Empress  has  stayed  repeatedly  with  her  family  at 
Hausbaden  near  Badenweiler;  the  old  Grandducal  pair 
of  Baden  have  sought  the  cooling  summer  breezes  at 
St.  Blasien,  and  the  present  Grandduke,  then  hereditary 
Grandduke,  made  Badenweiler  his  regular  summer 
residence. 
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In  order  to  make  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
Vosges,  one  must  travel  down  Rhine  through  the  Bur- 
gundian  Gate,  which  offers  no  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
excellent  railway  connections  on  the  line  Basle-Strass- 
burg.  At  Miilhausen  the  branch  lines  start,  that  lead 
to  the  mountains.  No  valley  of  any  importance  lacks 
its  railway.  One  can  press  forward  to  the  foot  of  the 
Franco-German  frontier  by  rail.  And  what  a  country 
is  that!  The  fruit  gardens  of  Germany  of  inexhaus- 
tible wealth,  the  home  of  a  precious  wine,  a  rich 
granary,  an  orchard  full  of  sweet  fruit!  No  wonder 
that  this  strip  of  land  was  ever  fought  for  by  the  mighty 
of  the  earth,  and  that  every  one  that  obtained  a  share 
of  it,  tried  to  make  his  possession  secure,  by  erecting 
strong  fortifications. 

At  the  western  edge  of  this  plain  the  mountain 
rises  steep,  twin  brother  of  the  Black  Forest,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  yet  in  every  feature 
as  dissimilar  from  it  as  possible.  Everything  here  is 
attuned  to  somewhat  greater  warmth;  the  underwood 
of  the  forest  consists  of  chestnut  trees;  instead  of  the 
quasi  arctic  flora  of  the  high  moors  of  the  Black  Forest, 
we  meet  here  specimens  of  the  Pyrenees;  even  the 
stone  with  its  reddish  hue,  appears  warmer  across  the 
green  than  yonder.  Space  is  wanting  to  enter  into 
further  peculiarities,  or  to  examine  special  sections  of 
the  country.  Let  us  only  allude  briefly  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country  both  in  artistic  historical  monuments  of 
the  Gothic  period,  especially  ecclesiastical  and  lay 
buildings,  and  to  the  creations  of  artistic  handicraft. 

For  there  is  one  part  of  Alsace  that  wants  to  be 
briefly  mentioned,  lying  closer  to  Basle  and  not  reckoned 
as  belonging  to  the  Vosges,  the  northernmost  declivity 
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of  the  Jura,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Alsatian  Rhine 
plain  south  of  the  gorge  of  Belfort,  to  wit:  the  Sund- 
gau.  Many  are  wont,  with  magnanimous  pity,  to  look 
down  on  the  Sundgau  and  its  inhabitants  "the  Wackis". 
Indeed  among  the  upper  classes  of  the  Empire,  dis- 
paraging opinions  of  these  people  are  considered  good 
form.  Nobody  certainly  will  take  the  Sundgau  people 
as  models  of  refined  living,  but  just  as  little  will  they 
other  peasants,  and  especially  not  those  that  after  having 
been  downtrodden  for  centuries,  are  just  beginning  to 
be  conscious  of  their  worth.  We  believe  we  have 
made  the  experience  that  it  is  easy  to  get  on  with  the 
Alsatians  of  the  north,  if  they  are  properly  approached, 
and  their  peculiarities  are  not  thrown  in  their  faces. 

We  are  not  here,  however,  to  make  ethnological 
studies,  but  to  point  out  the  beauties  of  our  landscape. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  a  little  cultivated 
plain  stretches  down  stream  away  from  Basle.  It 
increases  in  breadth  between  the  river  and  the  last 
hills  of  the  Jura  to  the  west,  till,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mul- 
hausen,  it  joins  the  bloody  field  of  the  Ochsenfeld. 
Human  settlements  are  to  be  seen  on  both  the  old 
roads  along  the  hills  to  the  west,  and  the  river  to  the 
east.  Through  the  middle  of  the  plain  a  big  wood 
stretches,  not  a  first  rate  forest,  but  a  wood  of  high 
trees  with  much  brushwood  and  underwood  offering 
much  cover  for  game,  the  Hardt.  Therefore  it  is  a 
favorite  resort  of  sportsmen;  but  we  lovers  of  nature 
like  to  betake  ourselves  thither  when  we  want  to 
enjoy  forest  solitude,  and  the  poetry  of  nature.  Here, 
a  rare  occurrence  in  Switzerland,  deer  may  be  seen. 
Here  the  unsuspecting  promenader  may  be  startled 
by  the  sudden  whir  of  woodcock  or  partridge.  Even 
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the  wild  boar  is  said  to  be  met  with  in  the  most  iso- 
lated spots.  Moreover  the  whole  wood  is  crossed  in 
every  direction  by  perfectly  kept  roads  and  paths. 
Drives  from  Basle  through  the  Hardt  are  easily  taken. 
The  bicyclists  of  Basle  show  a  great  preference  for 
these  roads  on  their  excursions. 

Until  a  few  decades  ago,  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  a  further  sight  was  to  be  seen,  that  of  a 
marsh-forest.  Far  into  the  land  the  backwaters  of  the 
river  poured  at  their  sweet  will,  ever  changing  at 
highwater,  wearing  away  whole  strips,  and  settling 
down  elsewhere. 

There  the  rarest  swamp-plants  throve,  and  the 
naturalist  drew  the  most  singular  water  animals  from 
the  mud.  If  a  tree  trunk  fell  into  the  water  it  was  left 
there  to  rot.  The  marsh  was  a  nursery  for  millions 
of  mosquitoes,  which  poisoned  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood. This  state  of  things  has  been  put  an  end  to, 
thanks  to  the  correction  of  the  Rhine  bank,  which  has 
driven  the  water  back  into  its  proper  course. 

At  the  western  edge  of  the  alluvial  plain,  higher 
and  higher  rise  the  hills  of  a  region  intersected  by 
many  large  and  small  valleys,  mainly  given  over  to 
agriculture.  Small  are  the  wooded  spots  on  the  decli- 
vity towards  the  Rhine  plain.  Large  villages  stud  the 
ridges  of  the  hills.  Large  farm  houses  are  there  in 
the  Frankish  style  of  architecture,  with  spacious  square 
yards.  Even  the  labourer's  cottage  does  not  lack  a 
modest  ornamentation.  The  wood  panelling  of  the 
partition  walls  shows  black  against  the  whitewash,  and 
on  the  panel  above  the  entrance  door,  or  on  the 
gables,  gaudy  flowers  are  painted  with  geometrical 
stiffness. 
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From  these  heights,  if  the  sky  is  clear  across  the 
Jura,  a  view  of  the  Alps  may  be  enjoyed.  Looked  at 
from  the  southernmost  outskirts,  the  City  of  Basle  stands 
majestic.  Wide  roads,  partly  built  by  Napoleon  III  at 
the  time  Alsace  was  French,  for  the  purpose  of  invad- 
ing South-Germany,  cross  and  recross  the  hills.  The 
whole  district  is  open  to  the  traveller.  Towards  the 
west  it  slopes  down  partly  into  the  basin  of  the  Birsig 
that  flows  into  the  Rhine  at  Basle,  partly  into  the 
valley  of  the  111,  that  weds  itself  with  old  Father  Rhine 
at  Strassburg.  The  whole  region,  whether  to  the 
east,  where  it  lies  more  open,  or  to  the  west  where 
it  is  more  wooded,  differs  from  its  neighbour,  the  Jura, 
by  the  absence  of  rock.  The  soil  consists  of  calcareous 
loam.  Hence  all  shapes  are  rounded  off.  Here  are 
no  precipices,  no  chasms.  But  just  beyond  the  afore- 
mentioned water  courses,  the  country  reassumes  a 
genuine  Jura  character,  with  jagged  rocks  and  crags. 

With  this  cursory  glance  at  the  main  characteristics 
of  the  Environs  of  Basle,  only  dwelt  upon  at  the 
most  salient  points,  the  writer  thinks  he  has  proved 
the  assertion  advanced  at  the  beginning  of  this  work, 
viz:  That  as  regards  variety  of  landscape  types,  the 
Environs  of  Basle  do  not  easily  find  their  like,  and 
that  Basle,  of  all  cities  in  Central  Europe,  may  be 
warmly  recommended  as  a  residence  to  lovers  of  charm- 
ing landscapes,  and  of  the  beauties  of  Nature. 
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